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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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The Organization of American States and 


the United Nations: Rivals or Partners? 


by David McK. Key 


Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs? 


I should like to talk to you today about the re- 
lationship between regional organizations and the 
United Nations. Are they rivals or are they part- 
ners? Put more specifically, what is the relation- 
ship between the U.N. as a universal organization 
and such a regional organization as the Organiza- 
tion of American States? 

The U.N. was designed to be as nearly universal 
an organization as possible. It had a responsibil- 
ity to seek to maintain international peace every- 
Boa It could therefore admit of no rival. 
But did that require that the U.N. should be an 
exclusive agency for maintaining international 
peace? Could there perhaps also be regional 
associations for peace? 

The recent appeal of Guatemala’s former gov- 
ernment to the United Nations Security Council 
regarding alleged acts of aggression brought into 
sharp focus for the first time the questions of uni- 
versality and regionalism which had previously 
been considered only on a purely theoretical basis 
at San Francisco when the charter was being 
drafted. 

You will recall that on Sunday, June 20, the 
Security Council, after hearing a long and de- 
tailed statement by the Guatemalan representa- 
tive, voted 10 to 1 to refer the Guatemalan com- 
plaint to the Organization of American States. 
The one negative vote was a Soviet veto—its 60th. 
On the same day a resolution proposed by France 
calling for immediate termination of action likely 
to cause bloodshed was adopted unanimously by 
the Council. Five days later, the Inter-American 
Peace Committee of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States having meanwhile set in motion steps 


*Address made before the Colgate University Con- 
ference on American Foreign Policy at Hamilton, N. Y., 
on July 13 (press release 377 dated July 9). 
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to get at the facts, the Security Council decided 
not to resume consideration of the Guatemalan 
matter at that time. 

These actions by the Security Council raised 
certain questions which merit study and discus- 
sion. as this a retrograde step on the part of 
the Security Council? Was it hirking its duty 
to enforce the peace? Was the Security Council 
denying a full hearing to a United Nations mem- 
ber? Could it be said that, to be consistent with 
our record in the Korean case, the United Nations 
was obligated to take immediate action in the Se- 
curity Council ? 

I believe that a review of the background of 
this problem will show quite clearly that the 
Security Council was acting wisely and fairly, 
and in accordance with the true meaning and in- 
tent of the charter. The Security Council recog- 
nized that an issue was involved which was so 
fundamental that it brought into question the 
whole system of peace and security which had been 
created by the charter at San Francisco. 


Universality vs. Regionalism 


In the spring of 1945, with most of the major 
issues already settled, the question of the relation- 
ship and jurisdiction of regional organizations 
vis-a-vis the new international organization arose 
and had to be answered. 

Basically, it was the veto provision in the Secu- 
rity Council in relation to the inter-American sys- 
tem that precipitated the crisis. ger wigan» it 
= ~ tin Araniene Republics who asked, 
“What happens in case of aggression against an 
one of us rie the Big Five in the Seoul town 
cil disagree, are we powerless to resort to collective 
action in our own defense?” 
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What the Latin American countries wanted was 
a self-operating inter-American regional system, 
one that could act for peace without interference 
from a Security Council veto. It seemed for a 
time that the whole idea of the United Nations 
might fail to be realized because of the difficulty 
of reconciling the two concepts of universality and 
regionalism. 

This question had the utmost significance at 
the time, for the Organization of American States 
has the — continuous history of any regional 
agency. he distinctive relationship of the 
American States goes back over 130 years. 
Throughout this period there has been a progres- 
sive development of closer relationships between 
the 21 American Republics. This relationship 
has succeeded over the years in preserving rela- 
tive peace and security in this hemisphere and a 
freedom from the kind of holocaust which has re- 
peatedly devastated Europe and Asia. The Or- 
ganization of American States is an organization 
founded upon the freedom-loving traditions of 
Bolivar and Washington. The 21 American Re- 
publics had a common experience in their heroic 
struggles for independence. ‘They have ever since 
been determined to prevent the extension to this 
hemisphere of either the colonial domain of 
European powers or any despotic political systems 
of Europe. They have repeatedly pledged them- 
selves to settle their own disputes peacefully and 
have established a system that has demonstrated 
increasing effectiveness tothat end. It is for these 
reasons that it was absolutely essential that re- 
gionalism and universality be blended at San 
Francisco. 

Just prior to the San Francisco conference the 
21 American Republics, including the United 
States, had met in Mexico City for a Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace. Thisconference had 
adopted the “Act of Chapultepec,” which reaf- 
firmed the century-old pan-American solidarity 
and provided for the early conclusion of an inter- 
American treaty which would recognize the prin- 
ciple that an attack on any one of the American 
States would be regarded as aggression against all. 
In such event the proposed treaty would provide 
for collective action by the American Republics, 
including the use of force. It would also pro- 
vide for collective action to deal with other threats 
menacing the peace and security of the American 
States. 

When the United States adhered to the Act of 
Chapultepec, we realized that it involved a signifi- 
cant development of the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine. It meant that in the event of a future 
aggression against any one of the American Re- 

ublics, from inside or outside the Western 

emisphere, it was not just the United States 
which was committed to take action but all of the 
American Republics on the principle of all for 
one and one for all. 
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Implications of Veto Power 


The late Senator Vandenberg, who was one of 
our principal delegates to the San Francisco con- 
ference, recorded in his private diary at the time 
his full realization of the implications of the veto 
power in the Security Council to collective se- 
curity measures in the Western Hemisphere. He 
wrote: “In the event of trouble in the Americas, 
we could not act ourselves; we would have to 
depend exclusively on the Security Council; and 
any one permanent member of the Council could 
veto the latter action. Thus little is left 
of the Monroe Doctrine.” He went on to record: 
“T do not see how we could tolerate a possible 
situation in which [under the United Nations 
Charter] we could not deal with a bad pan- 
American situation at all because (1) we are not 
permitted to act under Chapultepec and (2) the 
Security Council is stopped by a Russian or a 
British or a Chinese or a French veto.” 

That the American Republics should be free 
to take appropriate action in such circumstances 
was and is of utmost importance because of the 
veto in the Security Council. Given the state of 
the world, it would have been too much to expect 
that all of the five major powers would agree to 
forego all use of a veto. While the veto did not 
doom the United Nations to futility, it did reflect 
difficulties in the way of action by a world organi- 
zation which would not necessarily be found in the 
way of action of a regional association. For the 
Latin Americans it was of vital importance that 
the promises of Chapultepec not be nullified by 
subjecting American regional action to a Russian 
veto. A way had to be found to permit an inter- 
American regional agency to take necessary action 
regardless of the Russian veto. 

This way was found when the United States 
and the Latin American Republics, over intense 
Soviet opposition, included in articles 51 and 52 
of the charter provisions establishing the rights 
of regional organizations in matters of collective 
self-defense and pacific settlement. Article 51 
recognized the inherent right of states to indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense. Article 52 recog- 
nized the existence of regional arrangements for 
dealing with such matters related to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action. This did not 
impair the right of the Security Council to inves- 
tate any dispute or situation under article 34 
which might lead to international friction. Any 
member of the United Nations might bring any 
dispute or situation to the attention of the Se- 
curity Council under article 35. Nevertheless un- 
der article 52 members of the United Nations who 
have entered into regional arrangements are en- 
joined to make every effort to achieve pacific set- 
tlements of local disputes through such regional 
arrangements before referring them to the Secur- 
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ity Council. Paragraph 3 of article 52 states, 
“The Security Council shall encourage the de- 
velopment of pacific settlement of local disputes 
through such regional arrangements or by such 
regional agencies either on the initiative of the 
states concerned or by reference from the Security 
Council.” 

By that formula a balance was struck between 
regional organization and world organization. 
The acceptance of that formula made it possible 
for the Charter of the United Nations to be 
adopted. Without that formula there would, in 
all probability, have never been a United Nations. 

Just as the United Nations has developed since 
its founding, so has the inter-American system. 

The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance, signed at Rio de Janeiro on September 2, 
1947, put into effect both the Act of Chapultepec 
and the provisions of article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. The treaty bound the signa- 
tories to consult in the event of aggression either 
from within or without the Americas and provided 
for certain measures which, if approved by a two- 
thirds majority, would become obligatory on all 
States parties to the treaty. Thus, the Rio Pact, 
as it is commonly called, established a precedent 
which has been used in developing the North 
Atlantic Pact and other regional collective secu- 
rity arrangements. 

In 1948 at Bogota, the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States was drawn up and ap- 
proved. It further defined the relationship of 
this regional organization to the United Nations. 
Article 20 of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States provides: “All international dis- 
putes that may arise between American States 
shall be submitted to the peaceful procedures set 
forth in this Charter, before being referred to the 
Security Council of the United Nations.” 


Role of Security Council 


It is in this context and with this background 
that we should judge the action taken with respect 
to the recent Guatemalan appeal to the United 
Nations, which I mentioned at the beginning of 
ny talk. 

In the first place there is no question that the 
Security Council has primary responsibility under 
the charter for the maintenance of international 

ace and security. The fact that the Security 

ouncil refused to give further consideration to 
the Guatemalan matter while an agency of the 
Organization of American States carried out its 
activity does not derogate from the authority of 
the Security Council in matters relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
On the contrary, in matters falling within the 
scope of a fully developed and actively function- 
hg regional agency, the Security Council is under 
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an obligation to promote pacific settlement 
through such an agency. This is just what it did 
in the Guatemalan case. 

Secondly, there was no reluctance on the part 
of the Security Council to have the facts in the 
Guatemalan case fully aired. The Guatemalan 
representative exercised his right to bring a situ- 
ation to the attention of the Council. e Secu- 
rity Council met at once, listened to his complaint, 
and acted upon it. The decision of the Security 
Council 5 days later not to resume its consideration 
of the matter when the regional agency involved 
was actively considering it cannot be deemed to be 
a denial of the right of a U.N. member to bring 
such a matter to the attention of the Security 
Council. 

Thirdly, the Security Council was not shirking 
its duty to maintain peace and security. It was 
taking the most effective action under the circum- 
stances by not depriving the regional agency in 
the first instance of an opportunity to promote a 
peaceful solution. 

Fourthly, the action of the Soviet Union in the 
Security Council unfortunately confirmed the 
fears of the founders of the charter at San Fran- 
cisco. In vetoing Security Council action de- 
signed to refer the Guatemalan matter to the 
Organization of American States, the Soviets had 
two purposes. By confining the matter to the 
Security Council, the Soviets hoped to retain a 
degree of control over the consolidation of their 
Communist bridgehead in Guatemala. At the 
same time they sought to cripple, and thereby dis- 
credit, the long-established inter-American system. 

Fifthly, the Organization of American States 
was actively and effectively handling the Guate- 
malan situation. It was acting as the partner, not 
the rival, of the United Nations. As you know, 
for some time prior to the recent outbreak in 
Guatemala, it was apparent that the Communist 
Party in that State, acting in collaboration with 
the international Communist conspiracy, had 
come very close to exercising effective control of 
that Government, if it did not, indeed, exercise 
such control. The Communist menace in Guate- 
mala had become so dangerous that the American 
States could not ignore it. At their Tenth Inter- 
American Conference in Caracas last March they 
had declared that “the domination or control of 
the political institutions of any American State 
by the international Communist movement, ex- 
tending to this hemisphere the political system of 
an extracontinental power, would constitute a 
threat to the sovereignty and political independ- 
ence of the American States, endangering the 
peace of America, and would call for a meeting 
of consultation to consider the adoption of appro- 
priate action in accordance with existing treaties.” 

When the Guatemalan Government made its ac- 
cusations against its neighbors before the Inter- 
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American Peace Committee, the Organization of 
American States promptly set its machinery into 
action. The Inter-American Peace Committee 
established a Committee of Information, com- 
posed of representatives of Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, 
Argentina, and the United States, to obtain the 
facts to enable it to suggest the most effective 
methods for reaching a satisfactory settlement. 
The Committee has kept the Security Council in- 
formed regarding its activities. Its fully docu- 
mented report has been transmitted to the Security 
Council.? In this manner this agency of the Or- 
ganization of American States has fulfilled its 
obligations under article 54 of keeping the Secu- 
rity Council informed. 

rior to the advent of the new anti-Communist 
Government in Guatemala, the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States had called for a 
consultative meeting of Foreign Ministers in Rio 
on July 7 to consider the Guatemalan situation. 
As a result of the change of government this 
meeting was postponed sine die, but it should be 
noted that the Organization of American States 
was prepared to see the matter through on the 
highest level. Thus, the Organization of Ameri- 
can States by its actions has demonstrated that, 
in the words of Secretary Dulles, “There was. 
proof that our American organization is not just 
a paper organization, but that it has vigor and 
vitality to act.” 

Anomaly Gouthier of Brazil, speaking be- 
fore the Security Council at its second session, put 
it this way: “For more than 60 years the Organi- 
zation of the American States has been a useful 
and efficient instrument for the solution of con- 
flicts, disagreements, and strained situations con- 
fronting the American Republics. The Organiza- 
tion has adequate machinery, through the many 
organs and procedures established by it in order 
to solve such differences. The long record of 
achievement of the system of the Organization of 
American States is a striking demonstration of its 
capacity to deal with political situations similar to 
the one which confronts us. In the Organization 
of American States all the members have equal 
rights; whether a large nation or a small one, each 
has one vote on decisions, and tha undemocratic 
principle of the veto is unknown.” 


Guatemala, a Test Case 


The balance between universality and regional- 
ism which was struck at San Francisco was put to 
a severe test in the Guatemalan case. The out- 
come, however, proved that under the San Fran- 
cisco formula the Organization of American States 
could advance United Nations objectives by func- 
tioning effectively in a regional dispute. This 
was made possible because the Security Council 
recognized the right of a well-qualified regional 


* U.N. doc. 8/3267, dated July 13. 
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organization to apply its own resources in dealing 
with such a dispute. 
because the oldest and largest regional organiza- 
tion the world has ever known faced up to its re- 
sponsibilities squarely and undertook to car 
them out. Fortunately, the circumstances whic 
gave rise to the controversy were changed before 
action in either organization had been pushed to 
the ultimate limits. ; 

The actions of the Security Council and the Or. 
ganization of American States preserved the deli- 
cate balance between world and regional organi- 
zation which was written into the charter at San 
Francisco. A successful effort to destroy that 
balance by depriving the active regional organiza- 
tion of the Americas of its responsibilities under 
the charter would have had the most serious conse- 
quences for the United Nations and for the Or- 
ganization of American States. It would have 
constituted a heavy blow at peaceful settlement 
procedures. 

The developments in the Guatemalan case broke 
new ground in the field of international action. 
It was new not only because it put the regional 
arrangements provisions of the charter to their 
first real test. It was also new in that for the first 
time the inter-American system had to grapple 
with the insidious mechanisms of the Communist 
movement, cleverly worked out so as to confuse 
and hamper effective regional or United Nations 
action to preserve the independence of Guatemala, 
The Communist designs have been foiled. The 
principles of regional and multilateral action have 
been upheld. The devotion of the United States, 
whether it acts through the Oas or through the 
United Nations, to the concept of the settlement 
of international disputes through joint action by 
peace-loving states remains unimpaired. New 
methods will undoubtedly have to be devised, new 
advances made, in the techniques and arrange- 
ments for attaining that objective. They must be 
adapted to the changing nature of the threat to 
international peace and justice. But the objective 
itself remains unchanged: to strengthen the com- 
munity of law-abiding states, in the regional sys- 
tem and in the United Nations system, so as to 
build up stronger and stronger barriers against 
aggression and tyranny. 


Recognition of Guatemala 


Press release 382 dated July 13 


The U.S. Ambassador, John E. Peurifoy, m 
Guatemala City today informed the Foreign 
Minister of Guatemala, His Excellency Carlos 
Salazar, that the U.S. Government has reco 
the new Government in Guatemala. 
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U.S. Foreign Policy in Perspective 


by Thruston B. Morton 


Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations * 


Columnists, lecturers on world affairs, and offi- 
cials of government as well are prone to discuss 
policy as though it were subject to precise geo- 
graphic divisions. You hear references made to 
our Latin American policy” or to “American 

licy toward the Middle East.” The users un- 
Foubtedly employ this regional approach for the 
sake of convenience. But, after oie it for a 
while, some may be led to believe that there are 
basic differences in, for example, our Latin Ameri- 
can policy and our policy toward the Middle East. 

That is not the fact. We have certain well-de- 
fined and universal objectives, and we have one 
policy—a global policy—which is designed to ad- 
vance us toward those objectives. 

At the root, the United States Government has 
as its primary responsibility the security and wel- 
fare of the American people. The position of the 
Administration is that only through a durable and 
equitable world peace can these objectives be 
finally achieved. And the basic, global policy 
evolved is one which is shaped to move us toward 
this goal. 

I believe I am safe from challenge if I state that 
the peace just described is still over the horizon— 
far enough over to justify classifying it a long- 
range aim. That does not mean that we work for 
it with any less enthusiasm or that our efforts are 
diminishing in vigor. Quite the contrary. But it 
does mean that, while this Nation and its free 
allies go forward with the slow, arduous, costly, 
and infinitely worthwhile task of building a peace- 
ful international structure, we have a corollary 
responsibility in the interim. Concurrently, we 
must also prevent a third world war. 

Now most of us will promptly acknowledge the 
fundamental absurdity of talking of peace in re- 
gional terms. Europe and Asia may be completely 
tranquil, but if there is fighting in the Middle 





*Address made before the Colgate University Confer- 
ence on American Foreign Policy at Hamilton, N. Y., on 
July 11 (press release 378 dated July 10). 
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East, there is no peace. And logically, we are 
willing to apply the same rationale to the interim 
objective of preventing war. We should then not 
fail to proceed on the assumption that, if an ob- 
jective is global, the policy formed to achieve it 
can be of no lesser dimensions. 

In theory, very few will dispute this logic. 
But somewhere along the line, as specific situations 
develop, it is forgotten or ignored in the tension 
and strain of the moment, and with it is lost all 
perspective—a loss which could well prove fatal 
to us and to our objectives. 

Let us consider a case in point. In the prov- 
ince of our interim objective of preventing war, 
we have to contend with one major element, the 
imperialist drive of the Communist conspiracy. 
In that conspiracy lies a continuing threat to the 
peace of the world. 

What can be said of that threat? Is it focused 
on the Far East? Does it loom more egg 
over Europe than over the Middle East? Are 
the regions of North Africa and the Western 
Hemisphere spared the attentions of the con- 
spirators ¢ 

In each instance, the answer isno. The men in 
the Kremlin may have assigned a na ey prior- 
ity to their expansionist drive in the Far East, 
but they have not eased pressure on Western 
Europe. Although the tension in North Africa 
may not, at this moment, be making headlines, 
the agents of Communist imperialism are hard at 
work there trying to exploit the unrest which per- 
vades the area—trying to pervert the cause of 
nationalism to their own evil purpose. And we 
have just witnessed a near-miss by the Kremlin 
in an effort to penetrate and manipulate the gov- 
ernment of one of the American Republics, 
Guatemala. 

It is thus apparent that one of the major factors 
of the Communist threat—and, correspondingly, 
a major element of the policy we shape to co 
with it—is its totality. Certainly, within the 
limits of our capacity, we should endeavor to meet 
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Communist moves wherever they occur. But we 
should be wary of being drawn into a concentrated 
effort in one locality to the neglect of another. 
Which brings us back to the matter of pos c- 
tive. To oversimplify—in international affairs 
it is poor policy to rob Peter to pay Paul. 

In these terms, I should like to take up with you 
four items of current interest which relate to the 
Communist offensive. They are also matters, 
with one exception, which have the strong emo- 
tional overtones which so often have an adverse 
effect on our vision and our judgment. 


Defense of Western Europe 


Item one deals with the vital problem of the 
defense of Western Europe and the participation 
of the Federal Republic of Germany in that de- 
fense. I believe that most of you are familiar 
with the conflict here—on the one hand the plain 
and practical necessity of West German partici- 
pation in an effective defense, and on the other the 
fears of France, and some of the other Western 
Powers, of German rearmament and a revival of 
German militarism. France, for example, has 
ample historical reason for her fears. Three 
times in less than a century, France has been 
attacked, overrun, and laid waste by a German 
army. And the last instance was accompanied by 
a temporary realization of the nightmare of 
Europe—an alliance between Germany and Russia. 
Although we have good reason to believe that pres- 
ent circumstances eliminate any justification of 
these fears, for the people of France they are none 
the less real. 

French leaders themselves advanced a proposal 
to resolve this conflict. Under the European De- 
fense Community, the Federal Republic would 
make a substantial contribution to a European 
army which by its composition, and the nature of 
the German rearmament itself, would insure 
against a revival of militarism in Germany. 

Although it was initially a French proposal, it 
is France that has offered the main stumbling 
block to the adoption of the Defense Community 
treaty. Four of the six nations of the proposed 
Community have ratified, but the treaty has yet to 
reach the floor of the French Chamber of Deputies 
for debate. 

In turn, this presents the United States with a 
dilemma. As previously mentioned, in the interest 
of American security we are convinced that West- 
ern Europe must have a defense that will deter 
Communist aggression and will be strong enough 
to deal with it should an attack occur. Through 
the North Atlantic Alliance, we are committed to a 
participation in this defense and have contributed 
four infantry divisions to the Nato army. We 
are also convinced that the defenses cannot reach 
the required level of effectiveness without the 
inclusion of troop units from the Federal Republic 
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of nam We have therefore strongly sup- 
ported the Defense Community project and have 
bear on the French Government to ratify t 
treaty. 

But we cannot escape the obvious fact that the 
issue is solely a matter for the French to decide, 
If they decide to ratify, a great stride toward a 
secure Europe will have been made. Ifthe French 
Chamber refuses, the United States, along with 
Great Britain and the other nations concerned, will 
have to adjust to this reality. 

It would be incongruous to have Germany make 
a contribution to the defense of Europe without 
at the same time restoring to her virtual soy- 
ereignty. Germany has ratified the Bonn treaties, 
Should she be penalized indefinitely for a delay 
which she has not caused? If French ratification 
is therefore further delayed, consideration will 
have to be given to finding means of breaking the 
present deadlock. 

In Europe, as elsewhere, the thesis on which we 
proceed is that collective action alone can check the 
spread of communism, prevent war, and secure 
real peace. And when free nations act in concert, 
they can do so only on a voluntary basis. That 
isa part of our great strength. Neither the United 
States, nor any other individual or combination of 
individual members, can expect to impose its views 
on the coalition. Persuasion is permissible; coer- 
cion is ruled out. 

Thus, if the strong Europe which is so greatly 
to our interest is to be created, it cannot be manu- 
factured in the United States. It can only de- 
velop out of the determination of the nations of 
Europe to make the best collective use of their 
individual resources. Europe can be united by 
Europeans alone. 


exerted all influence we could properly beng | 
he Ene 


The Struggle in Indochina 


When considering the question of France and 
the European Defense Community, it is difficult to 
avoid being aware of another free world problem 
wherein France is also a pivotal factor. I refer 
to the struggle of the French Union forces in Indo- 
china against the rebel forces of the Viet Minh— 
sponsored and supplied by Red China and other 
Soviet satellites. The covert participation of 
Peiping in this fight effectively removes it from 
the category of a revolt and classifies it as a stage 
of the Communist drive for control of Southeast 
Asia. 

As you know, this has been a cruel struggle. Ho 
Chi Minh, the Moscow-trained leader of the Viet 
Minh, has masqueraded as the leader of the forces 
of freedom and independence. He has also suc 
ceeded to a degree in exploiting Vietnamese re- 
sentment of the colonial status in which they were 
so long held. This resentment continues to be 
directed against the French despite the fact that 
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the independence of the three Associated States 
is now threatened only by the militant efforts of 
communism to enslave them. 

In spite of substantial material assistance from 
the United States, the French military position 
has worsened. And Premier Mendés-France is 
now engaged in direct negotiation with the Viet 
Minh in an effort to reach an acceptable settlement. 
At this time, we have no way of knowing whether 
a settlement can be reached and, if one is reached, 
whether or not it will be acceptable. 

However, this much can be safely said. The 
United States will not become party to any agree- 
ment which smacks of appeasement. Nor will we 
acknowledge the legitimacy of Communist control 
of any segment of Southeast Asia any more than 
we have recognized the Communist control of 
North Korea. 

In a larger context—in the context of a threat 
to the independence of all the free nations of 
Southeast Asia—the Communist move on Indo- 
china has an even graver meaning. Thailand, 
alert to the danger of Communist aggression, 
asked the United Nations to send a peace observa- 
tion commission to the area to provide an impartial 
report on developments there.2 This Government 
gave the motion its full support. When it came 
toa vote in the Security Council, the Soviet Union, 
exercising the veto for the 59th time, prohibited 
action. 

While awaiting a decision by the General As- 
sembly, the United States is endeavoring to de- 
velop, as rapidly as circumstances permit, a col- 
lective security system to stem the spread of Com- 
munist forces into Southeast Asia. We are also 
prepared to extend all practicable assistance to 
cooperating governments in defending the area 
against Communist infiltration and subversion. 

Without detracting from the importance of the 
Communist offensive against Southeast Asia, the 
region is only one of several in the Far East being 
subjected to Communist pressure. The Republic 
of Korea, Formosa, and Japan alike are receiving 
their share of Red attention. United States policy 
is accordingly responsive. 

The Republic of Korea and Formosa face sub- 
stantial Communist military forces. It has been 
and is our policy to strengthen them militarily 
and economically. With Japan, the threat posed 
by Red China’s military power is less immediate— 
due, in part, to the security pact with this country. 
However, Japan faces grave economic difficulties 
which Japan’s leaders may find difficult to resolve 
unaided. 

Their difficulties can be simply described. 
Eighty-six million people live in an area the size 
of the State of Montana. They have few natural 
resources and, despite intensive cultivation of 
arable land, cannot raise enough food to feed 





*For text of the Thai request, see BULLETIN of June 28, 
1954, p. 975. 
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themselves. They are the most highly industrial- 
ized nation in the Far East and have always de- 
pended on exports of manufactured products to 
pay for the food, raw materials, and consumer 
goods that they must import. 

Japan must trade or starve. 

Trade in what markets? Her observance of 
controls on trade with Communist China rules out 
a region that formerly was a substantial customer. 
And markets that Japan formerly had in South- 
east Asia before World War II have not been 
fully reopened. 

In the light of Japan’s position as a northern 
anchor of our West Pacific defense line—to say 
nothing of her position as the only industrialized 
country in the Far East—it is urgent that some- 
thing be done. The Administration is investigat- 
ing means to improve Japanese participation in 
free world markets, including our own. The Jap- 
anese themselves are working to reopen markets 
in Southeast Asia. Both moves are essential to 
the development of a self-sustaining and demo- 
cratic Japan. And if we object to the sacrifice 
that may be involved, we might consider the alter- 
native—a weak and restive nation increasingly 
resentful of its dependence on American largesse, 
frighteningly vulnerable to Communist pressure. 


Chinese Representation in U.N. 


Still another phase of the Communist offensive 
in the Far East is the unremitting pressure of the 
Soviet bloc to gain admittance for Red China to 
the United Nations. Although the outcry from 
various quarters in this country would lead some 
to believe otherwise, this is not a new Communist 

ush, nor does the American Government believe 
its chances of success have substantially improved. 

In various agencies of the United Nations, 
members of the Soviet bloc have repeatedly tried 
to seat representatives of Red China. The issue 
has been raised over 150 times. On one occasion 
was the Chinese Communist seated—only to be 
unseated shortly thereafter. 

Since the last rejection of a Red Chinese dele- 
gate, the case against Communist China has been 
strengthened. To their guilt as a declared ag- 
gressor in Korea has been added their attempt to 
take over Indochina. They have refused to con- 
clude a peace in Korea and consequently are still 
at war with the United Nations. At Geneva, the 
representatives of Red China denounced the 
United Nations—an action quite in character with 
their diplomatic deportment during the past 4 
years. 

As you know, the United States Government is 
unequivocally opposed to seating Communist 
China in the United Nations, To the argument 
that admitting Peiping to the United Nations will 
bring about a change of heart, we reply that the 
United Nations is an international organization 
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dedicated to world peace—and not a reform school. 
Further, our belief in the soundness of the case 
against Communist China is firm. As I have said, 
it is a good case and we believe that the member- 
ship of the United Nations will respond accord- 


ingly. 


Communist Tactics in Guatemala 


To complete the circle of Communist expansion, 
it is necessary to return to this hemisphere, to the 
Central American Republic of Guatemala, where 
the Communist conspirators attempted to set up a 
colony in the New World. Their tactics there fol- 
lowed familiar lines: establishment of cells, gain- 
ing control of mass organizations as a prelude to 
infiltration of government. There was one excep- 
tion. Heretofore, the Communist strategists have 
confined their efforts at political takeover to areas 
within the radius of operation of the Red army. 
Force or the threat of force, as in the instance of 
the Czech coup, figured decisively. While, obvi- 
ously, in Guatemala, the Red army was not a 
factor, the element of force was introduced by a 
shipment of munitions from the Soviet sphere. 
Had the Communist imperialists succeeded, 
through purely political maneuvers, in gainin 
control of an independent government far Gmavel 
from the center of Communist influence and power, 
they could rightly have claimed a spectacular 
triumph. 

The background of the attempt to establish a 
Communist satellite in Guatemala is well known 
to most of you. Communist agents, under the 
guise of patriotic progressives, wormed their way 
into the administrative structure of the govern- 
ment. They were abetted to no small degree by a 
revolutionary situation which, in characteristic 
fashion, they set out to corrupt. Although their 
numerical representation in the legislature was 
small, they controlled it by using the popular- 
front technique. In turn, legislative control en- 
abled the Communists to dominate the judiciary. 
From this position, they were able to further their 
inroads into the executive branch, establishing 
themselves as a kitchen cabinet and moving in on 
such mechanisms of government as the social secu- 
rity agency, the agrarian reform apparatus, and 
official press and radio—all of which were keys 
to public influence. As a means to this position of 
dominance, they infiltrated and won control of 
mass organizations such as labor unions and 
peasant groups. 

The Organization of American States met in 
Caracas last spring and took official note of the 
Communist intervention and declared it a threat 
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to the peace of the hemisphere. The tempo of the 
movement of the security machinery was acceler- 
ated by a move which shocked the hemisphere, 
Two thousand tons of arms from behind the Iron 
Curtain arrived on a freighter for the Communist- 
dominated regime. For all who would see, the 
Communist objective was clear. 

If any further evidence of aggressive Com- 
munist intentions was needed, the Kremlin’s 
agents in Guatemala were not reluctant to provide 
it. A reign of terror against anti-Communist 
leaders and spokesmen in Guatemala was insti- 
tuted. 

In response, the Organization of American 
States voted to convene the foreign ministers of 
the Americas to discuss positive steps to wipe out 
the threat of Communist intervention. But, be- 
fore the discussions could take place, an army- 
supported revolt of the Guatemalan people led to 
the overthrow of the Communist-dominated 
regime. 

While we can take comfort in the outcome, we 
ought also to have had our eyes opened. We like 
to think of this hemisphere as the well-spring of 
independence and self-government, as the pro- 
genitor of political societies that are the antithesis 
of Marxist dialectic. And yet we have been wit- 
ness to a Communist penetration that came peril- 
ously close to establishing a Soviet beachhead in 
our midst. 

It seems to me that this proximity of Com- 
munist aggression should exert a sobering in- 
fluence. It should first of all persuade the doubt- 
ers among us that Communist imperialism is a 
universal force and that the steps we take to 
deal with it should be tailored to that pattern, 
It should also emphasize the harsh fact that no 
single non-Communist power has the capacity, of 
itself, to check Communist expansion. And it 
should engrave on our minds the reverse of the 
foregoing—that the resources of the free world 
are ample to turn back any Communist effort, pro- 
vided they are mobilized for the purpose. 

No more than that is needed. And it is likely 
that no less will suffice. 

I feel that it is particularly important that we as 
a people digest these facts. The responsibility of 
leadership is ours. This is not to say that if any- 
thing goes wrong anywhere in the world it is our 
fault—or that it is necessarily up to us to fix it. 
But it is to say that it is absolutely essential that 
we play the leader, that we do not let the heat of 
emotions rob us of our perspective or let im- 
patience force us to acting on impulse. 

It may be a long and weary game, but we hold 
winning cards if we but play them right. 
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Secretary Dulles’ Trip to Paris 


Departure Statement by the Secretary 
Press release 380 dated July 12 


I am leaving by pa for Paris, where I shall 
confer tomorrow afternoon and evening with the 
French Prime Minister, Mr. Mendés-France, and 
with Mr. Eden, the British Foreign Secretary. 
This trip follows an exchange of views which took 
lace at Geneva yesterday between the U.S. Am- 
adie to France, Mr. Dillon, and the French 
Prime Minister, and an invitation which I re- 
ceived this morning from the French Prime 
Minister. With President Eisenhower’s warm 
oy, ys I have gladly accepted this invitation. 
his trip will demonstrate anew the deep con- 
cern which the United States takes in develop- 
ments in both Indochina and in Europe and our 
earnest desire to assure such coordinated action 
by France, Great Britain, and the United States 
as will best promote the attainment of those goals 
which we cen together with free nations gen- 
erally. 

As regards Indochina, while our long-term in- 
terests are identical, there is superimposed upon 
France and the Associated States a special set of 
primary interests due to the cruel and costly war 
now in its eighth year which the Communists have 
waged against France and Viet-Nam and latterly 
against Laos and Cambodia. The United States 
is not itself a belligerent in Indochina, and it is 
not clear that the interests which we hold in com- 
mon with France and Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia will necessarily be best served by identical 
action in all respects. Therefore, my trip to Paris 
is without prejudice to the previously expressed 
position that neither I nor Under Secretary Smith 
have at the present time any plans for going to 
Geneva, where the United States is presently 
maintaining contact with developments through 
Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson and his associates. 

My trip does show, I hope, that I wish to leave 
no stone unturned in seeking to find the course 
which will best serve the traditional friendship 
and cooperation of France and the United States 
and which will promote the goals of human jus- 
tice, welfare, and dignity to which our nations 
have always been dedicated. 

We also attach great value to preserving the 
united front of France, Great Britain, and the 
United States which during this postwar period 
has so importantly served all three of us in our 
dealings with the Communists. 


Statement on Return 


Press release 387 dated July 15 


I return from consultations at Paris with the 
new French Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, 
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M. Pierre Mendés-France. These talks were also 
articipated in by Anthony Eden, the British 
oreign Secretary. 

These talks have brought about an understand- 
ing concerning Indochina much more complete 
than has heretofore existed. It enabled us to 
demonstrate anew the solidarity of the Western 
powers in the face of Communist hostility and 
intrigue. 

The United States has been concerned to find a 
way whereby it could help France, Viet-Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia find acceptable settlements 
without in any way prejudicing basic principles 
to which the United States must adhere if it is 
to be true to itself, and if the captive and en- 
dangered peoples of the world are to feel that the 
United States really believes in liberty. 

I had the opportunity in Paris fully to explain 
the United States position in this respect to M. 
Mendés-France, whom I had known before but 
whom I had not met since he assumed his new 
offices. 

The conclusion was that we would ask the 
Under Secretary of State, Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith, to return to Geneva at an early date to 
renew his participation in the Indochina phase of 
the Conference. But this is on the understand- 
ing, to which both the French and British Min- 
isters expressly agreed, that renewed participa- 
tion by the United States at the ministerial level 
will be without departing from the U.S. principles 
which I had described. 

I believe that we have found a formula for 
constructive allied unity which will have a bene- 
ficial effect on the Geneva Conference. And it 
carries no danger that the United States will 
abandon its principles. 


Visit of President Rhee 


White House press release dated July 14 


President Eisenhower has invited President 
Rhee of the Republic of Korea to make a state 
visit to the United States. President Rhee has ac- 
cepted this invitation and is expected to arrive in 
Washington on July 26 accompanied by Mrs. Rhee. 
The pleasure of President Rhee’s visit which has 
been under consideration for some time has been 
deferred until now because of the difficulty of ar- 
ranging a mutually satisfactory date. 

The visit of President Rhee to the United States 
will provide an occasion for the discussions which 
President Rhee and Secretary of State Dulles 
agreed upon in their joint statements of August 8, 
1953 2 in the event that the political conference on 


* General Smith left for Geneva on July 16. 
*? BULLETIN of Aug. 17, 1953, p. 208. 
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Korea provided for by article 60 of the Korean 
Armistice Agreement should fail. The relevant 
part of the joint statement read as follows: 


We will then consult further regarding the attainment 
of a unified, free, and independent Korea which is the 
postwar goal the United States set itself during World 
War II, which has been accepted by the United Nations as 
its goal and which will continue to be an object of concern 
of U.S. foreign policy. 


The political conference on Korea provided for 
by article 60 of the Armistice Agreement was held 
at Geneva from April 26 to June 15, 1954. The 16 
Allied participants found it impossible at that 
conference to secure Communist agreement to the 
unification of Korea. 

In addition to discussions on the problem of 
Korea’s unification, President Rhee’s visit will 
provide an opportunity for a full exchange of 
views on other problems of mutual concern to the 
United States and the Republic of Korea. 

The visit of President Rhee to Washington will 
be his first visit to the United States since 1947. 
It is also the first opportunity the two Chiefs of 
State have had for a personal and direct exchange 
of views since President Eisenhower visited Korea 
late in the winter of 1952 before the conclusion of 
the Armistice in Korea. 


Governors Report on Korea 
White House press release dated July 9 


Following is the text of a report delivered to the 
President on July 9 by Gov. Dan Thornton of Col- 
orado and Gov. John Fine of Pennsylwania. Gov. 
Allan Shivers of Texas, the third member of the 
committee which visited Korea, was unable to 
accompany them to the White House. 


At the request of President Eisenhower, Gov. 
John Fine of Pennsylvania, Gov. Allan Shivers 
of Texas, and myself, as members of the Executive 
Committee of the Governors’ Conference, visited 
Korea to evaluate the progress of United States 
programs aiding rehabilitation of our gallant war- 
ravaged ally in order to provide the public with 
the essential knowledge and broad understanding 
to which it is entitled.1_ We are convinced of the 
simple and inescapable fact that Korea must be 
kept out of the Communist camp. Moreover, 
Korea must be helped in her efforts to become a 
strong self-supporting member of the free-world 
community. The United States is now engaged in 
important programs to assist Korea to achieve 
these common objectives. 

Our mission, as directed by the President of the 
United States, was to observe conditions as they 
exist and to report to him and to the people of the 
United States, who, through their taxes, support 


* For background on the Governors’ mission, see BULLE- 
Tin of May 31, 1954, p. 836. 
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the U.S. relief and rehabilitation program ip 
Korea, the progress being made and any improve- 
ments we would recommend. We do not profess 
expert capacity on the technical aspects of the 
Korean problem as a result of our brief visit. But 
we can report with reasonable accuracy what we 
saw and to what extent the activities we observed 
are helping to solve the overall problem of Korean 
economic distress which America is anxious to 
relieve. 

It is our conclusion that a good job is being done 
in administering the United States aid program, 
The American and Korean people can be assured 
that operating overhead is being kept at a min- 
imum and that a full dollar value is being ex- 
tracted for every dollar spent. Measurable 
progress has been made toward repairing the 
devastation wrought by the Communist aggres- 
sion. We believe that this progress will quicken 
in the months ahead through the joint efforts of 
Koreans and Americans. Indeed, the United 
States can only supplement the vast efforts bei 
made by the Korean people who have endured suc 
bitter hardships. 

Examples of the progress made under this pro- 
gram are at every hand. For example, today 
there is adequate food in Korea while 18 months 
ago many people went hungry. This is due largely 
to the bountiful rice crop of last year, and to the 
substantial imports of food financed with foreign 
aid funds as well as with ROK funds. The lar, 
rice crop itself would have been impossible with- 
out the ce volume of fertilizer imports financed 
by the United States. Today there 1s an adequate 
amount of clothing in Korea while 18 months a 
many oe suffered from lack of essential cloth- 
ing. Today, epidemic diseases such as typhoid, 
typhus, and smallpox, once widespread, have been 
brought under control, and the incidence of these 
diseases is as low as it is in the United States. 
There are now adequate raw materials on hand for 
building purposes and for processing in existing 
Korean factories. Production, while still below 
desirable levels, has been improving steadily. For 
example, in 1953 as compared with 1952, cotton 
yarn production was up 36 percent, cotton sheet- 
ing up 40 percent, cement up 21 percent, anthra- 
cite coal up 51 percent, electric power up 16 per- 
cent. This same pattern is seen when the first 
quarter of 1954 is compared with the first quarter 
of 1953. On this comparison cotton yarn is up 
36 percent, cotton sheeting up 17 percent, cement 
up 204 percent, anthracite coal up 9 percent, elec- 
tric power up 19 percent. Much of the credit for 
these improvements, of course, is attributable to 
the energies of the Korean people. Nevertheless, 
this progress would not have been possible without 
the important contributions of the United States 
and United Nations agencies under the gener 
supervision of the Office of the Economic Coordi- 
nator in cooperation with members of the Armed 
Forces. 
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These accomplishments have been impressive. 
The needs of the situation are so great, however, 
that we must press forward to continue and in- 
deed to accelerate this rate of rehabilitation. We 
were impressed by the sense of urgency manifested 
by the staffs of Americans and Koreans working 
on this program. President Rhee has expressed 
dissatisfaction with the rate at which the aid pro- 

am is moving. This impatience is understand- 
able when we realize the tremendous task which 
faces the Government of the Republic of Korea 
in creating, with our help, a source of economic as 
well as military strength. 

The process of getting plants and factories back 
into operation isaslowone. Yet significant prog- 
ress is being made. Textile plants are being put 
into operation as fast as they can be rebuilt and 
new spindles put into place. We were struck by 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the Koreans 
in rebuilding a large textile plant outside of Seoul 
which had recently been acquired by private busi- 
ness interests. Here we saw bombed-out machin- 
ery repaired and new spindles, imported under the 
aid programs, being installed. Hlectric power, of 
course, 18 basic to economic development in Korea. 
We visited the Hwachon reservoir and power sta- 
tion north of the 38th parallel which is being re- 
habilitated with United States assistance. A 
contract has been signed for the construction of 
three thermal plants which will add 100,000 kw. 
of vitally-needed power to the economy. In addi- 
tion, funds have been committed for the construc- 
tion of a fertilizer plant to aid the farmers of 
Korea in increasing their crop production. Fur- 
thermore, contracts will soon be concluded for a 
cement plant and a glass plant. 

Notwithstanding these favorable aspects, we be- 
lieve that additional efforts should be directed 
toward : 


(a) achieving still better coordination between 
the United States and the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency aid programs on the one 
hand and the Korean rehabilitation and import 
programs on the other hand; 

(b) encouraging the Republic of Korea to in- 
crease efforts to stimulate private enterprise and 
private foreign investment through the establish- 
ment of sound monetary reforms; 

(c) considering further utilization within the 
program of U.S. surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties; and 

(d) encouraging the Republic of Korea in tak- 
ing additional measures toward economic and fi- 
nancial stabilization to permit aid funds to be 
used to their maximum effectiveness. In this con- 
nection, full consideration must be given to the 
establishment of more adequate credit controls as 
well as a sound overall monetary and fiscal policy. 


We are convinced that Korea and the United 
States are making measurable progress toward 
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achieving their common objectives. We recog- 
nize that Korea is a vital partner of the free wail 

in the Far East. The accomplishments in Korea 
and the effort that must be made to promote better 
cooperation between our Far Eastern allies and 
ourselves lead us to conclude that a better spirit of 
neighborliness should be fostered between those 
countries requiring close economic ties. We there- 
fore believe that = Sore should be made to improve 
the relations between Korea and other Far Eastern 
countries in order to facilitate the recovery of our 
gallant war-devastated ally, Korea. 


Increase in Military Aid 
To Thailand 


The Department of Defense on July 13 an- 
nounced a new program of increased military aid 
and technical assistance to the Government of 
Thailand. 

As a result of staff talks recently concluded be- 
tween Department of Defense officials and a Thai 
military mission headed by Gen. Srisdi Dhanara- 
jata, Deputy Defense Minister and Commander in 
Chief of the Royal Thai Army, a new and addi- 
tional military-assistance program has been ap- 
proved for the Thais so as to increase the capability 
of the Thai armed forces to resist aggression. 

Additional emphasis will also be placed on the 
accelerated development of junior officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and tockiahent personnel, the 
announcement stated. The program calls for 
additional support for Thai training activities, in- 
cluding the provision of weapons, equipment, and 
technical and training assistance in their use. 

In addition to the military-aid grant, the De- 
partment of Defense also announced that approx- 
imately $3 million was being made available to 
the Thai Government for the construction of a 
highway from Saraburi, in Central Thailand, 
—— Korat to Ban Phai, a distance of 297 
miles. 

While this highway will be of strategic value in 
case of military operations in Thailand, its value 
to the economy of the country will be considerable, 
the announcement stated. 

The program will be administered in Thailand 
by a Joint U. S. Military Aid Group headed by 
Maj. Gen. W. N. Gillmore, U. S. Army. 


Discussions Concerning 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


U.S.—CANADIAN COMMUNIQUE OF JULY 6 


Officials of the Canadian and United States Gov- 
ernments met on Monday and Tuesday, July 5-6, 
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in Ottawa to discuss the St. Lawrence Seaway.’ 
The meeting was held at the request of the U. S. 
Government in a note dated June 7, 1954,? follow- 
ing passage by Congress of legislation authorizing 
the U. S. to participate in the seaway project by 
the construction of canals on the U. ¢ side of the 
International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence 
River. The meeting explored in a friendly and 
constructive manner the more important changes 
which might have to be made in the existing ar- 


Germany Makes Amends 


by Margaret Rupli Woodward 


The Federal Republic of Germany has pledged 
approximately $2 billion in an effort to make par- 
tial amends for the persecution of minority groups 
under National Socialism. The programs under- 
taken rest upon the elementary principle that it 
is incumbent upon the new Germany to undo, in- 
sofar as possible, the wrongs inflicted upon minori- 
ties under National Socialism. Although con- 
ceived in part by the Western Allied occupation 
authorities, the compensation and restitution pro- 
grams are German programs and have been car- 
ried out by the Federal Republic as a German 
responsibility. The German-Israel Agreement 


* Participants for the United States were: Ambassador 
R. Douglas Stuart; Deputy Secretary of Defense Robert 
T. Anderson; Assistant Secretary of State Livingston T. 
Merchant; Assistant Attorney General J. Lee Rankin; 
Wilbur M. Brucker, General Counsel, Department of De- 
fense; Maj. Gen. B. L. Robinson, Deputy Chief of Engi- 
neers for Construction; Lewis G. Castle, Administrator of 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation; Jerome 
K. Kuykendall, Chairman, Federal Power Commission; 
Don C. Bliss, Minister, U.S. Embassy, Ottawa; Tyler 
Thompson, Department of State; Outerbridge Horsey, 
Department of State; Francis L. Adams, Federal Power 
Commission; Raymond T. Yingling, Department of State; 
Capt. Reynold Hogle, U. S. Navy; George Vest, U.S. 
Embassy, Ottawa. 

Canadian participants were: R. B. Bryce, Clerk of Privy 
Council ; Lionel Chevrier, President, St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority; Max Wershof, Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State for External Affairs; R. A. C. Henry, Director, 
Special Projects Branch, Department of Transport; 
Charles West, Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Transport; J. F. Parkinson, Director of Domestic Econ- 
omy Policy Division, Department of Finance; Ernest A. 
Cote, Chief, American Division, Department of External 
Affairs; Gordon Cox, Department of External Affairs; 
Sidney Freifeld, Department of External Affairs; Paul 
Pelletier, Assistant Secretary to the Cabinet, Privy 
Council. 

* BULLETIN of July 12, 1954, p. 50. 
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rangements for the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and fixed a tentative agenda of the 
subjects which may require to be negotiated or de. 
cided ree wep by the two Governments. It 
is expected that a meeting for this purpose between 
representatives of the two Governments will be 
held later this month after both Governments have 
had an opportunity to consider these subjects in 
the light of the current discussions. 


of 1952 providing resettlement assistance to sur- 
viving Jews developed from a resolution intro- 
duced into the German Parliament by Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer recognizing Germany’s obliga- 
tion to make moral and material amends to Jewish 
victims of Nazi persecution. 

The defeat of Germany laid open to the world 
the enormity of Nazi crimes against minori 
groups and particularly against persons of Jewi 
faith. The United States, British, and French 
occupation authorities recognized that reparation 
to those who had been injured or killed could not 
be made in full. But the Allies believed that 
those who had suffered should be afforded restitu- 
tion and indemnification for their injuries and 
losses. 

How could the new Germany make such 
amends? It could, if the victims were still alive, 
indemnify them for their time spent in concentra- 
tion camp. It could compensate them for per 
sonal injury such as the loss of an eye or a limb. 
If their property had been looted or destroyed or 
had to be abandoned because flight to another 
country was the only course left open to a victim, 
compensation was again a partial solution. Ifa 
person had had his personal possessions seized, 
or had been deprived of his livelihood, or had had 
fines unjustly imposed on him because of his race, 
his faith, or his political convictions, amends could 
be made. If he could identify property which 
had once been his, it could be returned to him. 

These amends could be made to the living, who 
could also be assisted to leave Germany and re 
settle in Israel or elsewhere, and the new Germany 
has undertaken the responsibility to make them. 
No such amends could be made to the dead. Where 
there were surviving relatives, these could be 
helped by receiving the indemnity due a dead 
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relative. But often there were no relatives, for a 
German Jewish population of over 900,000 persons 
had been reduced to 25,000. 


indemnification to Victims of Nazi Persecution 


From the beginning of the occupation, U.S. pol- 
icy was to encourage the German authorities to 
provide compensation to those who had suffered 
injuries or material damages under National 
Socialism because of race, religion, ideology, or 
political opposition. In 1947 U.S. military gov- 
ernment appointed a commission to meet with 
representatives of the four states in the U.S. Zone 
to draw up a uniform indemnification law. This 
General Claims Law was drafted by the German 
authorities in the U.S. Zone and became effective 
as of April 1, 1949. It provided compensation 
for (a) loss of life, (b) damage to limb or health, 
(c) deprivation of liberty, (d) damage to propert 
and possessions, and (e) damage to economic ad- 
vancement, to persons persecuted in Germany be- 
cause of political conviction, or on racial, religious, 
or ideological grounds. The problem of adequate 
financing was the principal problem in settling 
claims. Half of the claimants in the U.S. Zone 
lived in Bavaria, which lacked the economic re- 
sources of some of the other states less burdened 
with claimants. 

In the other zones, the situation was even more 
dificult. There were no uniform laws in the 
British and French Zones, although legislation 
was enacted in certain localities. In the Soviet 
Zone, there were no compensation laws whatso- 
ever. 

On September 18, 1953, the Federal Republic of 
Germany broadened the state laws by enacting the 
“Supplementary Federal Law for the Compensa- 
tion of Victims of National-Socialist Persecution.” 
The legislation covered the whole area of the Fed- 
eral Republic, as well as West Berlin, and brought 
order and uniformity to the program. It also 
brought the financial support of the Federal 
Republic into play. 

Eligibility requirements of the Federal law are 
patterned after those of the earlier state laws. 
The benefits vary according to the nature of the 
injury or damage. For example, in the case of a 
person killed or driven to death, payments are 
made to the widow or widower, minor children, 
and sometimes other relatives, the maximum 
amounts ranging from 50 to 200 Deutschemarks * 
(DM) a month. Indemnification for damage to 
limb or health consists, in serious cases, of medical 
assistance and, if the earning capacity is reduced 
by over 30 percent, a minimum pension ranging 
from DM 100 to DM 250 a month. A person who 
was arrested by the police or the Nazi party and 
interned in a concentration camp or who per- 


The rate of conversion here used is DM 4.21=$1. 
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formed forced labor is to be indemnified by DM 
150 for each month during which he was in 
custody. 

As of May 1954, about 500,000 petitions had 
been received for indemnification in the U.S. Zone 
of Germany and in West Berlin, and DM 371 
million had been paid out as follows: 





DM in millions 
West Germany West Berlin 
(i Re Ff 5 "eeermemeee ore 18 10 
(b) Damage to limb or health_ 19 18 
(c) Deprivation of liberty... 112 35 
(d) Damage to property and 
| ee 26 12 
(e) Damage to economic pros- 
| TE See Ue PARES FY EE 19 22 
(f) Hardship cases__________- 9 
(g) Advance payments_____-_- 48 23 
FD eiccitiegsincidcp aint 251 120 


Restitution of Identifiable Property 


The early history of the occupation shows that 
the four Occupying Powers were in agreement 
that restitution of looted property was one of the 
main objectives of the occupation. However, 
there was a considerable delay in establishing a 
legal basis for the United States policy regarding 
the return of confiscated property. In April 1947 
the U.S. element proposed a uniform restitution 
law which had been prepared jointly by German 
and American authorities in the U.S. Zone. 
After 7 months of discussion, it became clear that 
quadripartite agreement was impossible. Efforts 
to reach agreement on a bizonal or trizonal basis 
were also unsuccessful, and the U.S. authorities 
found it necessary to proceed unilaterally. Mili- 
tary Government Law 59 was promulgated in the 
U.S. Zone on November 10, 1947.? 

The basic purpose of Law 59 is to return identifi- 
able property to the largest extent possible to 
those who were wrongfully deprived of it between 
January 30, 1933, and May 8, 1945, for reasons of 
race, religion, nationality, ideology, or political 
opposition to National Socialism. The restitution 
program is limited to property which can be lo- 
cated and identified. It is administered by Ger- 
man agencies created for the purpose. German 
courts adjudicate the claims. Appeals may be 
taken to the United States Court of Restitution 
Appeals, which is composed of three American 
judges whose decision is final. 

The last date for filing claims under the Resti- 
tution Law was December 31, 1948. The program 
in the U. S. Zone is over three-quarters completed, 
some 200,000 cases having come before the restitu- 
tion authorities, and 150,000 of them having been 
settled, dismissed, or withdrawn. The estimated 


* For a partial text of this law, see Germany 1947-1949: 
The Story in Documents (Department of State publica- 
tion 3556), p. 434. 
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value of the property which had been returned or 
compensated for as of May 1954 was DM 906 
million. 

A particular difficulty arises in the case of 
claims for restitution against the former Reich 
Government as contrasted with claims against in- 
dividuals. These have been adjudicated and 
judgments against the Reich have been awarded 

ut not paid. However, the Federal Republic of 
Germany has given an undertaking in the Con- 
tractual Agreements * to insure the bo ment of 
these judgments up to the amount of one and 
a half billion. 

The British and French have enacted legisla- 
tion in their Zones substantially similar to that in 
the United States Zone, but there is no provision 
for restitution in the Soviet Zone. In Berlin 
Soviet intransigence delayed the adoption of resti- 
tution legislation. It was not until July 26, 1949, 
that the Allied Kommandatura for Berlin, the 
Soviet member having withdrawn, was in a posi- 
tion to enact a restitution law for West Berlin. 


Problem of Heirless Assets 


To prevent the turning over to the state of prop- 
erty which once belonged to persons who lost 
their lives under Nazi persecution, the occupation 
authorities provided for appropriate organiza- 
tions to succeed to heirless property. In the U.S. 
Zone, leading Jewish organizations organized the 
Jewish Restitution Successor Organization (Jrso) 
to succeed to heirless and unclaimed Jewish prop- 
erty. Although thousands of cases were amicably 
settled, Jrso believed that individual settlements 
would be too big and costly a process for it to 
handle. In 1950, therefore, Jrso began negotia- 
tions with the German state governments, each 
of which agreed to make a negotiated bulk pay- 
ment to the Jrso and then to press claims itself 
against the present German holders. 

In all, the Jrso recovered approximately DM60 
million through such bulk settlements. Part of 
this money was used to assist surviving Germans 
of Jewish faith in the form of grants to the aged 
and sick and assistance to the new German Jewish 
communities. Refugees from East Germany were 
given care and assistance. The remaining Jewish 
DP camps were emptied as their occupants were 
absorbed into the German economy or helped to 
migrate overseas. The young State of Israel also 
needed help in absorbing its immigrants, and this 
was given in the form of money for hospitals and 


* These agreements were signed in May 1952 between 
the Governments of the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France on the one hand and the German Federal 
Republic on the other. When they enter into force, 
the occupation will end and the Federal Republic of 
Germany will assume a position of sovereign equality 
with other free nations. For summaries of the agree- 
ments, see BULLETIN of June 9, 1952, p. 888. 
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schools and assistance to the new industrial and 
agricultural communities. 

No bulk settlement has yet been negotiated in 
West Berlin, where economic recovery lags behind 
that in the West Zone. Attempts to secure such 
a bulk settlement are continuing. 


German-lIsrael Agreement 


The principal step in resettlement assistance to 
Jewish victims was the signing of the agreement 
of September 10, 1952, between the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the State of Israel. A year 
earlier (September 27, 1951) the German Parlia- 
ment, on the motion of Chancellor Adenauer, 
adopted unanimously a resolution recognizi 
Germany’s obligation to make moral and materia 
amends to Jewish victims of Nazi persecution, 
From this resolution emerged the German-Israe] 
Agreement, which provided for the delivery to 
Israel of DM 8 billion in German goods and serv- 
ices over a 12-year period. The first installment 
of DM 200 million was made available in May 
1952, and the first delivery of goods purchased 
with these funds reached Israel in August 1953, 
At the same time there was drawn up between 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the Con- 
ference on Jewish Material Claims against Ger- 
many, which consists of 23 international Jewish 
organizations, an agreement under which the Fed- 
eral Republic agreed to pay to the Conference 
the sum of DM 450 million to be used for relief, 
rehabilitation, and resettlement. 

The German-Israel Agreement represented a 
milestone in Germany’s international relations. 
By assisting Israel materially, Germany made its 
contribution to the resettlement of the remnant 
of German and East European Jews and helped 
rebuild the lives which had been destroyed by the 
German Reich. In so doing, the Federal Republic 
took an important step forward in reestablishing 
itself in the community of nations. 


Costs to Federal Republic 


The total cost to Germany of the various forms 
of amends to the victims of Nazi persecution will 
be approximately DM 7,950,000,000 (2 billion dol- 
oak distributed as follows: 


Program: 
1. Indemnification 


DM in — 
itil e 3. 
2. Settlement of restitution claims against the 











former Reich 1.5 

8. German-Israel Agreement___-__________________ 3.0 
4. Payments to Conference on Jewish Material 

Claims Against Germany 7) 

| NE Ree ED eT 7.9% 


These costs are to the Federal Republic and the 
German States and will be met out of German 
taxes. In addition, individual Germans are af- 
fected economically by being required to sur- 
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render confiscated property even though as indi- 
viduals they may have been bona fide owners. 


Taking Funds Out of Germany 


At first, Nazi victims living outside Germany 
found it almost impossible actually to receive 
money from compensation or restitution awards 
since Deutschemarks could not be turned into 
foreign currencies. Within the last year, how- 
ever, there has been a progressive liberalization 
of currency regulations. At present a person who 
is awarded compensation may take all of his pay- 
ments out of Germany. A person whose property 
has been restored to him may (1) take DM 500 a 
month of the proceeds out of Germany, (2) take 
the whole sum if it did not exceed DM 10,000 at 
the beginning of this year, (3) exchange his 
entire account for currencies other than still- 
sarce U.S. dollars and transfer the funds with the 
approval of the second country, or (4) by incur- 
rng only a slight loss, sell his DM account outside 
Germany. ith these new provisions persons 
living outside Germany may now have the use of 
the money awarded them. 


Future of Compensation and Restitution Programs 


Compensation, restitution of identifiable prop- 
ety, disposition of heirless property, and the 
agreement with Israel are all rograms which 
represent a conscientious somumealh the new Ger- 
many to make amends for the sins of the old. 
They also represent a significant effort on Ger- 
many’s part to reestablish itself as a responsible 
member of the family of nations. 

What of the future? As the time for German 
sovereignty approaches, can the Allies be sure 
that these programs will go forward without 
interruption? ~ 

To assure such continuation, there were written 
into the Bonn Conventions between the Allies and 
the Federal Republic of Germany provisions for 
carrying on both the restitution and the compen- 
sation programs. The Federal Republic, in the 
Convention on the Settlement of Matters Arising 
Out of the War and the Occupation, acknowledges 
the need for and assumes the obligation to imple- 
nent the restitution program, “paying due regard 
to the provisions of the Basic Law.” In the same 
convention, the Federal Republic acknowledges 
the obligation to assure adequate compensation to 
victims of Nazi persecution, and in fact the Com- 
pensation Law described above was passed to meet 
this provision of the convention. 

Thus, the new Germany has given its pledge 
that the programs to make amends to those perse- 
cuted under National Socialism will go forward 
uninterrupted until their completion. 


® Mrs. Woodward, author of the above article, 
4 a foreign-affairs officer in the Office of German 
Affairs. 
July 26, 1954 
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Admission of]Churchmen From 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
Press release 390 dated July 17 


Secretary Dulles has recommended to the At- 
torney General that 11 churchmen, official dele- 
gates to the Second Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches from various churches in Czecho- 
slovakiagand Hungary, be admitted to the United 
States for the sole purpose of participating in 
activities directly related to this and certain other 
church conferences and only for such time as is 
necessary to attend these conferences. 

During the coming summer there will take place 
in the United States several Protestant church 

atherings of international significance. Among 
these are the Presbyterian Alliance Conference at 
Princeton University starting July 27, the World 
Lutheran Conference in Chicago beginnin 
August 12, and the meeting of the World Counc 
of Chesca at Evanston, I[Il., from August 15 to 
31. 

The Department has been informed that Prot- 
estant laymen and clergy have been designated 
from their particular denominations in many 
countries as delegates to these international meet- 
ings. Among those indicating an intention to 
participate are certain Czechoslovak and Hun- 
garian Protestant churchmen who have applied 
for visas to enter this country. 

It is well known that for a number of years the 
Communist-dominated regimes of Eastern Europe 
have been engaged in a campaign of intimidation 
and persecution against all forms of religion. The 
purpose of this campaign is to undermine the re- 
ligious feelings of the peoples of these countries 
and to make religious groups and religious lead- 
ers subservient to the will of the Communist state. 
In spite of heroic resistance by the people and 
many of their religious leaders, in each of these 
countries there have been some churchmen of all 
faiths who have found it possible to reconcile their 
faith with public support of communism. Such 
may be the case with some or all of the clergymen 
from Czechoslovakia and Hungary who have now 
applied for admission to the United States to at- 
tend these church gatherings. 

It is felt that the importance of these forthcom- 
ing meetings, from a worldwide religious point of 
view, is so great that this Government should per- 
mit the attendance of all invited delegates who are 
admissible under the law, in the belief that the 
will give and receive a spiritual contribution whic 
will serve the cause of worldwide Christianity. 
Freedom of religion has always been basic to our 
way of life. Clearly, the spiritual foundation on 
which this nation rests is too strong to be mney 
affected by any pro-Communist activities in whic 
this small group of delegates from Communist- 
dominated areas might attempt to engage. The 
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other participants in these gatherings, as well as 
the American people in general, will be in a posi- 
tion to judge we the conduct of these delegates 
whether they come here as churchmen or as prop- 
agenees of an aggressive and materialistic 
P ui ny fundamentally hostile to religious 
alth. 

The opportunities presented by these meetings 
for contacts with the spiritual life of America 
could have a beneficial effect upon these delegates, 
and thus perhaps make them more aware of their 
true responsibilities to the peoples of the countries 
from which they come. Out of this experience 
could come a spiritual strengthening of the 
churches in Czechoslovakia and Hungary in the 
face of the constant and ruthless pressure to which 
they are subjected. 


U. S. Applications in C-47 Case 
Removed from Calendar of ICJ 


Press release 388 dated July 16 


The Department of State has been informed that 
the International Court of Justice has directed 
that the applications filed by the U.S. Government 

ainst the Governments of the Soviet Union and 

ungary be removed from the General List, or 
calendar, of the Court. 

These applications were filed with the Court on 
March 3, 1954.1 They sought damages from the 
Soviet and Hungarian Governments in the amount 
of $637,894.11 on account of the actions of these 
Governments in connection with the seizure and 
detention of a U.S. Air Force C-47 aircraft and 
crew which came down over Hungarian territory 
on November 19, 1951, after having been blown 
off their course and becoming lost while engaged in 
an innocent flight from Germany to Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia. The damages included the sum of 
$123,605.15, representing the fines against the four 
airmen which the U.S. Government paid to the 
Hungarian Government under protest in order to 
effect their release from Hungary. 

The Court gave as the sole reason for the re- 
moval of the applications the refusal of the Soviet 
and Hungarian Governments to take the necessary 
action to submit themselves to the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion. The Court did not raise any question with 
respect to its own competence, had the respondent 
Governments acceded to the Court’s jurisdiction, 
to hear and determine the questions of fact and 
law which the U.S. Government’s applications 
against the Soviet and Hungarian Governments 
raised. 

As set forth in the applications which these 
Governments have refused to answer, the charges 
against them were, in substance, 


1 BULLETIN of Mar. 22, 1954, p. 449. 
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1. that the two Governments had violated inter. 
national law in bringing down and detaining the 
C47 aircraft and its crew; 

2. that they had mistreated the crew and had 
been guilty of flagrant and manifest denials of 
justice in indicting and trying the crew for alleged 
crimes they had never committed, denying them 
counsel and other rights to fair trial and imposing 
on them arbitrary and unlawful punishments; 

3. that the fines against the crew members, 
which the U.S. Government paid under protest, 
were an extortion of ransom; and 

4, that the entire action was planned and con- 
ducted in concert by the two Governments for the 
purpose of extorting the money and converting 
the aircraft to their own use and in order to pro- 
vide a false excuse for a propaganda campaign in 
the General Assembly of the United Nations meet- 
ing in Paris in December 1951, that these airmen 
were engaged in espionage activities even though 
the Soviet and Hungarian Governments had, by 
their own investigations, established the innocence 
of the flight. 


The U.S. Government filed its applications in 
the International Court of Justice after having 
exhausted all diplomatic attempts to obtain justice 
in this matter from the Soviet and Hungarian 
Governments. It did so in the hope that the Gov- 
ernments might at least be willing, in the interest 
of the administration of justice and the develop- 
ment of international law, to permit the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice to pass upon the questions 
of fact and law which they professed to dispute. 

Their refusal to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
Court and the consequent action of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice come as no surprise. The 
Soviet and Hungarian Governments’ communica 
tions to the Court, in reply to the applications 
which were duly delivered by the Court to these 
Governments, were not responsive to the applica- 
tions. The refusal of the Soviet and Hungarian 
Governments to permit the Court to determine 
the merits of the controversy points to their 
awareness of the validity of the U.S. charges of 
illegal actions of the Soviet and Hungarian Gov- 
ernments. 

This conduct on the part of the two defendant 
Governments merely demonstrates again that, like 
other governments in the Soviet orbit, they have 
no compunctions in publicly asserting principles 
of international law and order but in then refus 
ing to permit those principles to be applied to 
their own conduct. 

The U.S. Government must of course accept the 
decision of the International Court of Justice. 
Nevertheless, the charges brought by the United 
States and the refusal of the Soviet and Huy 
ian Governments to meet these charges before 
the International Court of Justice are now a mat- 
ter of public and permanent record in the world’s 
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highest judicial tribunal. The refusal of the de- 
fendant Governments to permit a judicial exami- 
nation of their conduct in these cases does not 
give them any absolution for the wrongs they 
committed, either to the U.S. Government or to the 
individual U.S. airmen. 


Second Soviet Protest 
Concerning “‘Tuapse’’ 


U.S. Note of July 4 
Press release 364 dated July 5 


Following is the text of a note delivered on July 
} to the Soviet Foreign Office by the American 
Embassy at Moscow: 


The United States Government refers to the 
Soviet Government’s note of July 2 with further 
reference to the Soviet tanker 7'wapse. 

The Soviet Government is well aware that the 
vessel in question was not seized by the naval 
forces of the United States and that it has not 
been detained by United States authorities. The 
United States Government therefore has nothing 
further to add to its note of June 26? rejecting the 
unfounded charges of the Soviet Government in 
this matter. 


Soviet Note of July 2 
[Unofficial translation] 


In connection with the note of June 26, 1954, of the 
Government of the United States of America regarding 
the seizure of the Soviet tanker Tuapse by a naval vessel 
suth of the Island of Taiwan, the Soviet Government 
considers it necessary to state that it cannot consider as 
satisfactory the U.S. Government’s answer to the Soviet 
Government’s note of June 24.” 

As already stated, the tanker 7'uapse was seized by a 
naval vessel of the destroyer type June 23 in the open 
sea south of the Island of Taiwan. In its note of June 
2, the Government of the USA disputes neither the fact 
of seizure of the tanker T'uapse by a naval vessel nor the 
fact that the region of open sea in which the seizure took 
Place is under the control of the naval fleet of the USA. 
The Government of the USA in its note merely denied 
participation of naval forces of the USA in this illegal 
act, without adducing any proof. 

However, it is obvious to all that the seizure of a Soviet 
tanker in waters controlled by the fleet and patrolled by 
military airplanes of the U.S. could be carried out only 
by naval forces of the USA, under whatever flag they 
may have acted. 

In view of the above, all responsibility for the seizure 
of the Soviet tanker 7'uapse and also for guaranteeing 
the safety of its crew and for safekeeping of the tanker 
and cargo lies in the Government of the USA. 

The Soviet Government, confirming its note of June 24, 
protests to the Government of the USA in connection 


e-_ 


"BULLETIN of July 12, 1954, p. 51. 
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with the continued detention of the Soviet tanker Tuapse 
and insists on the taking of immediate measures for the 
liberation of the above-mentioned tanker, its crew, and 
cargo. ‘The Soviet Government expects that the Govern- 
ment of the USA will take appropriate measures for the 
prevention in future of similar illegal actions, which 
crudely violate the freedom of navigation in the open sea. 

Moreover, the Soviet Government retains the right to 
demand of the Government of the USA compensation for 
damages caused to the Soviet Union in connection with 
the seizure of the tanker Tuapse. 


U. S.-Greek Offshore Procurement 


Address by Cavendish W. Cannon 
Ambassador to Greece* 


I am very happy to be here today to participate 
in the inauguration of the plant—the newest 
source of strength of the common defense effort 
in which the nations of the free world are engaged. 
As you all know, the opening of this plant is 
closely associated with the Offshore Procurement 
Program, which was conceived as a means of 
broadening the military-production base of the 
free nations and thus bolstering their capacity 
to ward off aggression. 

It has always seemed to me that the Offshore 
Procurement Program has a special character, 
combining as it does so many of the basic precepts 
of sound international cooperation. Unilateral 
in origin, the program is bilateral in operation 
and multilateral in effect. The United States pur- 
chases ammunition produced in Greece with joint 
assistance, for delivery to any of the Nato coun- 
tries. Equally significant is the fact that the pro- 
gram provides employment for several thousand 
workers and will earn substantial foreign ex- 
change as the orders, totaling about $35 million, 
are filled. It is the kind of joint venture that 
offers hope and strength to the free world. It 
has, I believe, many of the elements of collective 
and individual action which His Majesty person- 
ally, and the Greek Government, have urged the 
Greek people and all free men to support. 

The Offshore Procurement Program, however, 
represents only one phase of our overall common 
defense effort. Another phase, one of the ver 
highest importance, was entered last October wit 
the signing here in Athens of the Greek-U.S. 
Military Facilities Agreement.? I wish to express 
the appreciation of my Government and the 
American people for the splendid cooperation of 
the Greek Government and the Greek Armed 





*Made at inaugural ceremony of Hymettus plant of 
Greek Powder and Cartridge Co. at Athens on June 10. 

? For text of agreement see Buttetin of Dec. 21, 1953, 
p. 863. 
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Forces in making possible the realization of the 
es provided for under this ams oa 

his joint effort, together with the Offshore Pro- 
curement and other multilateral programs in 
which our two countries participate, will 
strengthen this area and other areas of the free 
world and will thereby contribute significantly to 
our mutual efforts to maintain the peace by deter- 
ring potential aggressors. 

n agreement such as the Military Facilities 
Agreement can be successfully implemented only 
where 1 special relationship of confidence, mutual 
undezstanding of each other’s problems, and the 
will to solve them exists. Such a relationship 
most certainly exists between the people of Greece 
and of the United States. When practical prob- 
lems do arise, whether they are of a military, eco- 
nomic, or even juridical character, we shall con- 
sult with each other and find solutions which 
serve the national interests of both countries. 

A spirit of close and friendly cooperation per- 
meates all activities under this program. Facili- 
ties for U.S. Forces will be provided on Greek 
bases. To the maximum extent feasible, Greek 
labor, technicians, and materials will be employed 
in the construction of these facilities, which are 
being built at the expense of the United States. 
It is the essence of this program that it be con- 
ducted in the closest kind of partnership—it can- 
not be otherwise. 


Eric Johnston Reports Agreement 
on Sharing of Jordan Waters 


Press release 369 dated July 6. 


Ambassador Eric Johnston has informed the 
President and the Secretary of State that Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, and Israel have accepted the 
principle of international sharing of the contested 
waters of the Jordan River and are prepared to co- 
operate with the U.S. Government in working out 
details of a mutually acceptable program for de- 
veloping the irrigation and power potentials of 
the river system. 

On his return from a 4-week visit to the area 
for discussion with Arab and Israeli representa- 
tives, Mr. Johnston said that the attitudes of the 
interested states clearly indicated a desire to evolve 
a workable plan for economic development of the 
Jordan Valley despite the difficult political issues 
outstanding between Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries. Progress made during the negotiations just 
concluded has encouraged him to believe that an 
early understanding on all aspects of such a plan 
is now a possibility. Mr. Johnston stated that the 
plan involved acceptance by the Arab countries 
and Israel of the following principles: 


1. The limited waters of the Jordan River sys- 
tem should be shared equitably by the four states 
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in which they rise and flow. This principle was 
implicit in the valley plans put forward res 
tively by the Arab states and Israel, both of which 
clearly recognized the right of the other states to 
a share of the available waters. It was affirmed b 
both sides during the recent conversations wi 
Mr. Johnston. 

2. A neutral impartial authority should be cre- 
ated to supervise withdrawals of water from the 
river system in accordance with the division ulti- 
mately accepted by all parties. The precise nature 
of such an authority remains to be determined. 

3. Amelioration of the condition of the Arab 
refugees from Palestine should be a principal ob- 
ee of the irrigation program for the Jordan 


alley. 

4, - lines of understanding as to the total 
program should be reached at the earliest possible 
time, not only in the interest of the refugees but 
in the interests of economic progress and stability 
in the area. 

5. Storage of irrigation waters for the valley in 
Lake Tiberias (Sea of Galilee) will be considered 
open-mindedly by all parties, when progress in 
developing the valley indicates the necessity of 
using the lake as a principal reservoir. 


Mr. Johnston made it clear that while the fore- 
going principles form a solid basis for further 
negotiations, there remain a number of specific 
points on which differences must be reconciled be- 
fore the valley project can be realized. All of the 
states concerned have requested that the Govern- 
ment of the United States continue to exercise its 
good offices in reconciling these outstanding dif- 
ferences. 

Ambassador Johnston’s mission in the Near East 
began last October when the President asked him 
to lay before the Governments of Syria, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Israel a report on unified develop- 
ment of the Jordan Valley prepared by an Ameri- 
can engineering firm at the request of the U.N. 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. 
On his first visit to the area, the states concerned 
agreed to consider the suggestions contained in the 
Unrwa report. The Arab countries later sub 
mitted a plan for the valley’s development and 
Israel also put forward a as to Mr. Johnston. 
These three plans formed the basis of the recent 
discussions. 


Importation of Jerked Beef 


A PROCLAMATION?’ 


Wuereas Proclamation No. 2545 of April 1, 1942, issued 
under section 318 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (46 Stat. 696; 
19 U. S. C. 1818), authorizes the Secretary of the Treasmry 
to permit, under such regulations and subject to such con 





* No. 3061; 19 Fed. Reg. 4897. 
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ditions as the Secretary may deem necessary, the impor- 
tation of jerked beef free of duty for distribution or sale 
to consumers in Puerto Rico; and 

WHEREAS it now appears that it would be in the public 
jnterest to terminate such proclamation as hereinafter 
provided : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, [res- 
ident of the United States of America, under and by 
yirtue of the authority vested in me by section 318 of the 
said Tariff Act of 1930, and as President of the United 
States, do hereby terminate the said Proclamation No. 
9545, such termination to become effective on the thirty- 
fifth day following the date of this proclamation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto set my hand and 


caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twelfth day of July 

in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 

[seat] fifty-four, and of the Independence of the United 

States of America, the one hundred and seventy- 


D vy LM hoor 


By the President 
JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State. 


The United States and the World Economic Situation 


Statement by Preston Hotchkis 
US. Representative in the U.N. Econom 


(U.S./U.N. press release 1935 dated July 12) 


Although I am no longer a newcomer to this 
forum, this is the first time it has become my pleas- 
ant duty to participate in one of the Council’s 
annual discussions on the world economic situa- 
tion. This agenda item affords us an opportunity 
to exchange views about world economic condi- 
tions generally before we proceed to the considera- 
tion of recommendations for dealing with particu- 
lar economic problems. The item also enables each 
of us to review recent economic developments in 
his own country which merit the attention of other 
members of the Council and to appraise the sig- 
nificance of these developments in a ~~ perspec- 
tive. In this discussion we are, I believe, engaged 
inan important and challenging task. I am happy 
to be able to share in it. | 

To assist us, we have again been provided with 
an impressive body of documents designed to serve 
not only the needs of the Council and other organs 
of the United Nations but also the needs of inter- 
ested members of the general public. Our thanks 
are once more due to the secretariats of the re- 
gional economic commissions for the economic sur- 
veys of their respective geographical areas and to 
the Secretariat of the United Nations for its com- 
prehensive review of world economic conditions 
and the supplements dealing with areas not within 
the purview of the regional commissions.” 

During the past decade the world has had to 
face a series of difficult readjustments. 





; *Made before the Council at Geneva, Switzerland, on 
uly 7. 

* Beonomic Survey of Europe in 1958, U.N. doc. E/ECE/ 
174; Economic Survey of Latin America, 1953, U. N. doc. 
B/CN.12/358 ; Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 
1958 (printed in the Hconomic Bulletin for Asia and the 
Far East, February, 1954, Vol. V, No. 4) ; World Economic 
Report 1952-19538, U. N. doc. B/2560. 
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and Social Council? 


By 1950 the basic tasks of postwar reconstruc- 
tion had largely been accomplished. Western 
Europe, through its own strenuous efforts and the 
help extended through the foreign-aid programs 
of the United States, had gone far toward recov- 
ery from the shattering blow which war had dealt 
to itseconomy. Industrial production in this area 
as a whole had risen above the prewar level. The 
trade balances of the region and of its component 
countries generally had greatly improved. The 
deficits with the United States, which had been 
covered largely by our grants and loans, had sub- 
stantially diminished. On the other side of the 
world, in Japan and the war-devastated areas of 
Asia, considerable economic recuperation had also 
been achieved. 

The success achieved within a few short years 
in restoring economies impoverished and dis- 
rupted by the most devastating war in recorded 
history bears witness to the strength and _resil- 
iency of the human spirit. Magnificent though 
the effort was, it had to be devoted largely to re- 
building what had previously been destroyed. 
However, the foundation was laid upon which 
mankind could construct a healthy and steadily 
expanding world economy. There was hope that 
men might now be free to devote their energies and 
resources to this — without again feelin 
the compulsion to divert them in part to the multi- 
plication of weapons of destruction. 


Growing Soviet Military Might 


This hope was not to be realized. Although 
Soviet Russia did not disarm after the war, as did 
the Western Powers, not until the aggression on 
Korea did it become apparent that the free world 
could no longer face complacently the growing 
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military might of the totalitarian powers. For its 
own defense it had to rearm. Since then the free 
world economy has had to adjust and readjust it- 
self to the varying impacts of that cruel need. 
This recent experience was characterized by a 
sharp rise and subsequent fall in raw material 
prices and other short-term fluctuations in rela- 
tion to production and international payments. 
By 1953, however, as the World Economic Re- 
port notes, the force of these movements seemed 
to have been spent. World production and con- 
sumption had risen to record levels; unemploy- 
ment was in most countries relatively low, while 
in many countries inflationary pressures had been 
eliminated or checked. By and large, the world 
economy was in the most satisfactory condition 
ae enjoyed since the beginning of World War 


Despite the taxing demands imposed by defense 
requirements, the free-world economy has con- 
tinued to progress toward higher living standards. 
If so tert could be accomplished under the handi- 
cap of rearmament programs, how much more 
might be achieved if mankind were freed from 
its heavy load! The U.S.S.R., however, has 
proved unreceptive to all our proposals for the 
reduction or control of armaments. Conference 
after conference designed to ease the international 
tension and remove the fear of armed aggression 
has ended in virtual failure. We in the free world 
must and will maintain whatever military 
strength may be needed for our effective defense. 
Nevertheless, we shall continue to explore every 
avenue that gives promise of leading to a more 
peaceful world. Assurance that this is our in- 
tention may be found in the joint declaration is- 
sued by President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Churchill at the conclusion of their conversations 
in Washington.* 

In this connection, I should like also to remind 
the Council of the vital importance of the proposal 
advanced by President Eisenhower in his historic 
address before the United Nations General Assem- 
bly last December 8. In that address President 
Eisenhower discussed at length the tremendous 
new force of atomic energy which seems to so 
many to be merely a force for destruction. The 
President stated that “if the fearful trend of 
atomic military buildup can be reversed, this 
greatest of destructive forces can be developed into 
a great boon, for the benefit of all mankind.” 

The President, as we all know, then proposed 
the creation of an international atomic energy 
agency to which nations could contribute from 
their stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable 
materials. This agency would have the power to 
allocate these materials to serve the peaceful pur- 
suits of mankind. The President continued: “A 





* Buttetin of July 12, 1954, p. 49. 
* Ibid., Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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special purpose would be to provide abundant elec- 
trical energy in the power-starved areas of the 
world. Thus the contributing powers would be 
dedicating some of their strength to serve the 
needs sow to than the fears of mankind.” 

In March of this year the United States pro- 
vided the Soviet Union with an outline for a pro- 
posed international atomic energy agency. In 
April a reply was received which was, to say the 
least, disappointing. I believe that all the coun- 
tries of the world—particularly the underde- 
veloped countries to which power from atomic 
energy would be such a boon—would find it hard 
to forgive the recalcitrance of a country which, 
by refusing to join the agency, would prevent or 
delay the setting up of an agency. 

At present the United States Congress is en- 
gaged in amending the Atomic Energy Act to 
permit the United States to cooperate with 
friendly foreign countries in the atomic ener 
field. By these proposed amendments the 
groundwork is being laid for a future era of peace 
when atomic energy will be doing constructive 
work in the world. 


U. S. Economic Situation 


I turn now to the current economic situation 
in the United States. Although 1953 as a whole 
was in many respects a record year for our econ- 
omy, economic activity, after rising to a peak at 
the midpoint, subsequently turned downward. 
This decline has caused the entire free world some 
anxiety and the near-term outlook for the Ameri- 
can economy is therefore a matter of great and 
immediate interest abroad as well as at home. The 
evidence shows that, hitherto at least, the decline 
has been moderate and that it has probably been 
halted. 

In assessing the nature and significance of the 
downturn it is important, in order to maintain 
some perspective, to bear in mind that it followed 
upon almost a decade of steady postwar expansion 
with virtually no interruption, other than the brief 
recession of 1949. It is not altogether surpris- 
ing that, under these circumstances, there should 
be another dip in business activity. There is, 
though, no reason to assume, as some do, that the 
current downturn must necessarily project us into 
a severe and prolonged recession. 

The main facts as to our recent experience are 
briefly these. Our gross national product, which 
expresses the market value of all the goods pro- 
duced and services rendered, averaged during the 
first quarter of this year about 4 percent less than 
it did during the second quarter of 1953, when an 
all-time record was set. The most significant 


* For the views of the President and of Secretary Dulles 
on these amendments, see ibid., Mar. 1, 1954, p. 303, and 
June 14, 1954, p. 926. 
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change has been in industrial production, which 
fell during the second half of last year but has 
kept fairly steady over recent months at a level 
roughly 10 percent below the — of a year ago. 
The ay 1954 figures show that unemployment 
rose in the course of a year from 1.3 million to 3.3 
million, or from 2 percent to 5 percent of the 
civilian labor force. 

A private enterprise economy, an economy of 
free opportunity, permits its workers and em- 
ployers to make their own choice as to where they 
shall work and what they shall produce. In the 
exercise of this freedom of decision some unem- 
ployment of a frictional and temporary nature 
results. We are at present concerned because un- 
employment is currently somewhat above the level 
which can be attributed to this cause. We should 
not, however, lose sight of the fact that the total 
civilian labor force en been expanded by over a 
million during the past year, with the result that 
the number of persons actually employed declined 
by only 600,000. In May of this year we had 61.1 
million people holding civilian jobs as compared 
with 61 million the previous May. 

The confidence of businessmen and investors has 
not been shaken during the past year but on the 
other hand has been maiteinel Outlays for 
plant and equipment and for housing have re- 
mained virtually at 1953 levels. Expenditures 
for personal consumption have also kept up well. 
Tax reductions and unemployment compensation 
have helped to sustain the disposable income of 
individuals, Price supports have propped up 
farm income. While consumers have spent less 
for goods, they have spent more for services. Cuts 
in federal expenditures have been partly offset 
by an increase in state and local government out- 
lays. In short, aggregate expenditure for fixed 
investment and consumption has been well main- 
tained although there have been shifts in the rela- 
tive importance of the different kinds of outlays 
that make up the total. 

The types of government and consumer out- 
lays which have fallen have been those for the 
products of manufacturing industries. In addi- 
tion, there has been a very marked reduction in 
the rate of business inventory investment—also 
chiefly in goods produced in the manufacturing 
sector of the economy. 

These two considerations account for the much 
sharper decline in industrial production than in 
other components of output. I shall explain them 
more fully in a moment. 

First, however, let me digress briefly to point 
out the gratifying fact that the decline in our eco- 
nomic activity has not been accompanied by any 
substantial net reduction in the outflow of Amer- 
ican dollars. Our merchandise imports, it is true, 
have declined by about one-tenth—or at the rate 
of around $1 billion a year—from the high level of 
the first part of 1953, but dollar outpayments for 
other purposes have held up and in some instances 
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have been increased. Our tourists have been 
flocking abroad in increasing numbers and, as is 
well known, they do not watch every nickel they 
spend. Dollar payments for military goods pro- 
cured outside the United States have increased. 
While we have reduced total foreign aid, I am 
happy to say that we have increased assistance to 
underdeveloped countries. Notwithstanding a 
substantial reduction in aid to Western Europe, 
its economies generally have expanded their pro- 
duction, improved their fiscal and monetary posi- 
tions, and developed and diversified their inter- 
national trade. It is a welcome fact that Western 
European countries are maintaining a high level 
of economic activity and that they have been ex- 
periencing no counterpart of our own recession. 


Explanation of Recession 


I return now to the explanation of this reces- 
sion. Since the Korean Armistice, our Govern- 
ment has curtailed its defense production pro- 
gram, and cutbacks in defense orders have con- 
tributed to the decline in production and rise in 
unemployment. Let no one doubt that the people 
of the United States are heartily in favor of any 
reduction in defense expenditure which can be 
made without impairing their national security. 
But, flexible though our economy is, it can hardly 
be expected to readjust itself immediately and 
painlessly to a cut in programed national se- 
curity expenditures of about $5 billion a year. 
There is no great backlog of deferred civilian de- 
mand, as there was at the end of the war, to enable 
the transition from military to civilian production 
to be accomplished as it was then, and on a vast] 
greater scale, with a speed and smoothness whic 
astonished the world and confounded the prophets 
of gloom. 

A major part of the decline in industrial pro- 
duction, however, has been attributable to the 
substantial shift in the views of businessmen— 
including manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers—as to the size of the stocks of goods which 
they wished to hold in inventory. For a year 
prior to the middle of 1953, although sales of 
goods for final use were rising, production was 
growing still more rapidly. As a consequence, 
inventories were being accumulated. By the 
second quarter of 1953 they were piling up at the 
annual rate of $6 billion. Businessmen became 
concerned about this situation, particularly when 
sales, instead of advancing, began to fall off. 
They therefore took steps to reduce inventories 
by allowing them to be worked off without equiva- 
lent replacements. Production for inventory was 
cut, workers were laid off, and the effects of the 
adjustment tended to spread through the economy. 

In the first quarter of 1954 inventories, instead 
of accumulating, were shrinking at the rate of 
$5 billion a year. We may attribute to this 
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drastic shift from inventory accumulation to in- 
ventory liquidation over four-fifths of the con- 
current decline in total production. 

The decline in production has shown no tend- 
ency to gather momentum. The industrial pro- 
duction index remained steady in March and 
April and in May rose slightly. Prices have re- 
mained fairly stable. There is evidence that con- 
sumer outlays for durables have been tending to 
rise again. Defense expenditures have been re- 
duced to approximately the level to be sustained 
under present programing. These circumstances 
warrant the expectation that businessmen will 
soon feel that inventory liquidation has proceeded 
far enough and even that they may venture upon 
some cautious rebuilding of stocks. 

In appraising the near-term outlook for the 
United States economy, we must bear in mind the 
many factors that strengthen its ability to resist 
depression. These include the large volume of 
savings which our people have accumulated and 
hold, to a large extent, in fairly liquid form; our 
system of unemployment insurance ; our numerous 
private and public pension programs, includin 
social security ; and our Federal bank deposit an 
mortgage guarantee insurance systems. Large 
corporations in the United States are, to an in- 
creasing degree, establishing long-range capital 
budgets for the expansion of plant and equipment, 
and there has been no indication of any loss of 
confidence which would induce them to contract 
these budgets. 

Beyond these sustaining forces is the determi- 
nation of our Government to take whatever steps 
may be required to maintain the health of our 
economy, should the readjustment process which 
now seems under way show any tendency to falter. 
Although ours is a free enterprise economy, gov- 
ernment activities play a large role in our eco- 
nomic life, and whenever it may become necessary 
for the Government to supplement the efforts of 
private business to keep the economy operating 
at a healthy level, it stands ready to do so. 

As to what the Government can do, let me quote 
President Eisenhower. In his letter to the Con- 
gress of the United States transmitting his eco- 
nomic report in January of this year,® the Presi- 
dent made the following statement : 


The arsenal of weapons at the disposal of Government 
for maintaining economic stability is formidable. It in- 
cludes credit controls administered by the Federal Re- 
serve System; the debt management policies of the 
Treasury; authority of the President to vary the terms 
of mortgages carrying Federal insurance; flexibility in 
administration of the budget; agricultural supports; 
modification of the tax structure; and public works. We 
shall not hesitate to use any or all of these weapons as 
the situation may require. 


The United States is determined to keep its own 
economy strong and sound. Our success in this 
determination will, we believe, not only insure the 

* H. Doc, 289, 83d Cong., 2d sess. 
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material well-being of our own people but make a 
major contribution to world economic stability, 

While we cannot be absolutely certain that eco- 
nomic activity in the United States will expand in 
the near future, we can be confident that the long. 
term outlook for our economy is bright. Let me 
mention briefly some of the considerations on 
which this confidence rests. 


(1) Our population is growing at a rapid rate, 
It has risen by about 20 million since the end of the 
war—an increase in the space of less than a decade 
of no less than one-seventh. It is estimated that 
by 1960 our population will have increased from 
the 161 million at which it stood at the end of 
1953 to between 175 and 180 million. A growing 
population will mean a constant increase in the 
demand for goods and services. 

(2) To meet growing consumer requirements, 
there will be a continuous need for new construc- 
tion of all kinds, including not only houses and 
apartments but factories, office buildings, hospi- 
tals, streets, highways, and other structures. 

(3) The American people are firm believers in 
the value of scientific and industrial research, 
Expenditures for this purpose in the United 
States have grown fourfold since 1941 and in 
1953 totaled approximately $4 billion. Of this 
sum, our Government contributed no less than $2.5 
billion, $1.4 billion being provided by industry 
and the balance by nonprofit institutions. Re- 
search leads to invention, to the development of 
new raw materials, new uses for existing raw 
materials, new products and new processes. The 
fruits of research, supplementing imagination 
and enterprise from outside the laboratory, are 
embodied in a wide range of products that were 
virtually unknown a decade or so ago but are 
now enjoyed by the mass of our people. I need 
only mention such items as air-conditioning, 
plastics, and television. This research results in 
rapid technological changes, accelerates the obso- 
lescence of machinery and equipment, and pro- 
vides constantly growing opportunities for capital 
investment. 

(4) The American economy is highly flexible 
as well as dynamic. The never-ceasing develop- 
ments in industry necessitate readjustments of 
many kinds to which our people adapt themselves 
with great facility and willingness. 

(5) American businessmen are constantly striv- 
ing to find cheaper and better ways of producing 
goods and performing services; labor, as well as 
management, has no fear of labor-saving devices. 
We have learned well the elementary economic 
lesson that, though these devices may cause some 
temporary dislocation, in the end they help to ex- 
pand employment, to increase its rewards, and to 
raise living standards. 

(6) Finally, the competitive free enterprise 
system, as it operates in my country, provides in- 
centives to our people, in whatever walk of life 
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they may be, to put forward their best efforts, 
knowing that opportunities are available for those 
who have the will and ability to seize them, that 
well-directed efforts bring worthwhile rewards, 
and that the fruits of greater and cheaper produc- 
tion will be shared by all in the form ff higher 
living standards and increased leisure. 

I do not wish to suggest, Mr. President, that our 
economic progress, assured though I believe it is, 
will be unbroken. The growth of new industries, 
the contraction of old ones, and changes in the 
tastes and habits of consumers necessitate a shift- 
ing and readjustment of resources which cannot 
be accomplished without occasionally halting or 
even reversing for a short time the forward march 
ofthe economy. The American economy, too, can- 
not remain unaffected by developments abroad. 
The repercussions of these, we must in all fairness 
recognize, may sometimes be adverse as well as 
beneficial. 

I repeat, Mr. President, we are confident that 
our country has before it a great future. We are 
convinced also that our economic progress will 
contribute not only to the raising of the living 
standards of our own people but to the strengthen- 
ing of the entire world economy. 


Marshall Islanders’ Petition 
to Trusteeship Council 
U.S./U.N. press release 1932 dated July 7 


STATEMENT BY MASON SEARS 
U. S. REPRESENTATIVE IN THE TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL 


The fact that anyone was injured by the recent 
nuclear tests in the Pacific has caused the Amer- 
ican people genuine and deep regret. The United 
States Government considers the resulting petition 
of the Marshall Islanders to be both reasonable 
and helpful. 

Why—it may be asked—should the homes of 
these people, so far removed from international 
politics and the cold war, become the site for such 
experiments? The answer is that the Marshall 
Islands were selected only after the most careful 
examination of every possible alternative site. 
The United States Government found that there 
is no other place in the world over which the 
United States has jurisdiction where experiments 
of this nature could be successfully conducted with 
less danger. 

The question may also be asked whether the 
United States has the right to conduct such ex- 
periments in this area. The Trusteeship Agree- 
ment of 1947 which covers the Marshall Islands 
was predicated upon the fact that the United Na- 
tions clearly approved these islands as a strategic 


*For text, see BULLETIN of June 7, 1954, p. 887. 
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area in which atomic tests had already been held. 
Hence, from the very outset, it was clear that the 
right to close areas for security reasons anticipated 
closing them for atomic tests, and the United 
Nations was so notified ; such tests were conducted 
in 1948, 1951, 1952, as well as in 1954. 

As to the question of continuing these experi- 
ments, which is also raised in the petition, the 
facts are unhappily clear. No one could reason- 
ably contend that the Soviets should be the only 
nation to conduct nuclear experiments. At issue 
therefore is not the right to conduct these experi- 
ments. The question is whether the United States 
authorities in charge have exercised due pre- 
caution in looking after the safety and welfare of 
the Islanders involved. That is the essence of 
their petition, and it is entirely justified. 

In reply, it can be cohegualcaly stated that no 
stone will be left unturned to safeguard the 

resent and future well-being of the Islanders. 

he United States Government is confident that 
future tests can be conducted without any un- 
toward incident. And, finally, the United States 
delegation is glad to report that all Marshall 
Islanders and the American military personnel 
who were exposed have now recovered. 


STATEMENT BY FRANK E. MIDKIFF 
HIGH COMMISSIONER, PACIFIC TRUST 
TERRITORY 


As Mr. Mason Sears has pointed out, there are 
good and sufficient reasons why the atolls of Eni- 
wetok and Bikini were selected by the United 
States for some of her experiments with atomic 
weapons and for learning of the potentialities of 
nuclear fission. Also he has explained why such 
experimentation must continue. He has stressed 
the fact that the Administering Authority has now 
been able to set up revised specifications for the 
tests on the basis of experience whereby the safety, 
economy, and comfort of the Marshallese can be 
effectively preserved in the future. Guaranties 
are given the Marshallese for fair and just com- 
pensation for losses of all sorts. 

No further atolls are believed to be required for 
these tests. The Uterik people already have been 
returned to their atoll; the Rongelap people will 
be delayed on Ejit Island in the Majuro Atoll for 
possibly another year. During their absence from 
their home atolls the Rongelap and Uterik pecple 
have been given the best of care by top experts in 
various fields. 

Reassurance that these Marshallese will not lose 
title to and ownership of their lands is one of their 
major concerns. It is difficult to say when the 
people of Eniwetok and Bikini will be returned to 
their atolls. Meanwhile the Eniwetok people are 
making a very good adjustment on their new atoll, 
Ujelang. The Bikini people are established on 
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the Island of Kili, which they unfortunately have 
not found entirely suitable. They come across to 
Jaliut Atoll to raise their pigs on that atoll and to 
fish in its lagoon. 

In the meanwhile, special assistance now is being 
given the people of Eniwetok and Bikini; their 
conditions are being improved, and their just 
claims will be met. it is believed that within the 
space of another year, with all working coopera- 
tively, these people will have made a good adjust- 
ment in every reasonable respect. Their health is 
good, and they are increasing in number and in 
skills to deal with their new environments. 

During the time they are away from their atolls, 
they will retain title to their lands, which gives 
them a rental income and also preserves their 
status in the social hierarchy. 

I have with me Mr. Dwight Heine, who was one 
of the principal draftsmen of the petition by the 
Marshall Islands people to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. He has been invited to come here as a member 
of the United States delegation in order to be 
available to answer questions so that the Trustee- 
ship Council may have first-hand information on 
the petition. His presence will also enable him 
to follow through to its conclusion the petition 
which he helped to originate. 


STATEMENT BY DWIGHT HEINE 
SPOKESMAN FOR MARSHALL ISLANDS 


PETITIONERS 


I was born on October 12, 1919, in the Marshall 
Islands. 

My early schooling was at home. My parents 
were my first teachers. At 14 years of age I 
attended a mission school where Americans (mis- 
sionaries), Japanese, and Marshallese teachers 
were the instructors. The language used as the 
medium of instruction was Marshallese, but 
English and Japanese were also taught as foreign 
languages. This school was located on Jabwar 
Island, which was the seat of the Japanese ad- 
ministration for the Marshall Islands. The sub- 
jects were about the same as those that are taught 
in the American elementary-school level; but un- 
like the American schools the ages of the students 
varied from the early teens to the late twenties. 
Students’ promotion from a lower grade to a 
higher one depended entirely on their speeds. 
Those who finished the school on Jabwar Island 
satisfactorily were eligible to go on to the ad- 
vanced school on Kusaie Island, which is in the 
Caroline group. Kusaie Island is about 300 miles 
west from the Marshall Islands. 

I went to the school on Kusaie in 1936 and 
finished it in 1938. It was probably the most ad- 
vanced educational institution in the former 
Japanese Mandated Islands, now the present 
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Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. But jt 
was only equal to the American junior high schoo 
plus a few theological courses. The purposes — 
aims of this school were to train future natiye 
ministers. Upon finishing this school I was sent 
back to the Marshalls to teach in the school there, 
the one I previously attended. My teaching 
career was interrupted after one year when I was 
recruited by the Japanese to wok in a phosphate 
pit. I spent almost all the war years digging 
— rocks with picks and shovels. 

After the war I received a Navy (U.S.) scholar. 
ship and was sent to the University of Hawaii for 
2 years. Recently, I received a U.N. fellowship, 
and I went to New Zealand, Samoa, and Fiji to 
ss | public-school administration. 

I have travelled throughout most of the trust 
territory, which comprises the Marshalls, the 
Carolines, and the Marianas, an area larger than 
the United States, but they say that if you take 
away all the water from the land area the remain- 
der will be smaller than Rhode Island. Beside 
traveling throughout the trust territory, I have 
also been to Hawaii and Japan, as well as New 
Zealand, Samoa, Fiji, and now the United States 
of America. Coming to America is a dream come 
true. I have always wanted to see the United 
States since I was a young boy. I read about it, 
saw pictures of it, studied about it, was taught by 
people from it, and dreamed that some day I 
would see it. 

I am married and have four children, a boy, 
14 years old, and three girls 6, 4, and 2 years old. 

Immediately after the Marshalls were captured 
by the American armed forces, I went to work for 
the United States Navy Military Government as 
an interpreter and guide. I was among several 
other Marshallese young men who served in this 
capacity. Our main task was to translate the 
proclamations, ordinances, and other literary ma- 
terials, issued by the Navy, into Marshallese. 
Every now and then we also did intelligence work 
by going into areas still held by the enemy. 

We were under Japanese ruling for over 30 
years, and the reason we turned against them was 
because after 30 years of peaceful living and obey- 
ing their rules they paid us back by treating us 
badly, even killing many of our people. 

The Marshallese people were a very warlike 
people less than a hundred years ago, but since 
then—after Christianized and educated by Amer- 
ican missionaries—we have laid down our arms 
and never picked them up since. During all this 
time, we have known of only one murder case and 
that was over 30 years ago. 

I have come here as a guest of the State Depart- 
ment to answer questions that may arise whel 
the Marshallese petition to the United Nations 
regarding the last H-bomb test comes up before 
the Trusteeship Council for discussion. Some of 
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our people were hurt during the recent nuclear 
test, and we have asked the aid of the United Na- 
tions, of which the United States is a member and 
to which it is answerable for its administration 
of the trust territory, to stop the experiments 
there. Or, if this is not possible, then to be a little 
more careful. I have noticed that it is illegal to 
set off fire-crackers in New York to celebrate the 
Fourth of July. I read in the paper that several 
people were arrested for violating this safety rule. 
The H-bomb is a “super-fire-cracker” which needs 
“super safety rules” in its handling. 

I have great faith in the American people’s 
sense of justice, and I have great hope that I will 
be able to go back and report to the Marshallese 
people favorable answers resulting from this 
meeting which I have kindly been invited to par- 
ticipate in by the United States Government as 
a representative of the Marshallese people. 


U.S./U.N. press release 1937 dated July 13 
STATEMENT BY MR. SEARS? 


Sometimes the Soviet propaganda line presents 
real elements of skill. But not this time—and I 
am at a loss to explain it. For the Soviet repre- 
sentative to base his speech on so many evident 
misstatements of fact, which no one including 
himself believes, is truly puzzling. 

In contrast, the Indian position is plausible. 
They are simply using events in the Marshall 
Islands as background to reemphasize their well- 
known belief in a neutralist foreign policy. We 
do not question their sincerity, although we fear 
they are burying their heads in the sand and are 
perhaps overzealous in presenting legal arguments 
on issues which do not exist. 

On the other hand, the Soviet position does 
not hold water. 

Let’s trace the sequence of events which led up 
to the present situation. In the spring of 1946 
the United States conducted its first nuclear test 
in the Pacific. In 1947 the trusteeship agreement, 
covering the Marshall Islands, was negotiated be- 
tween the United States and the Security Coun- 
cil—with the Soviet member in complete accord. 

This agreement was predicated on the fact— 
and do not forget this—that the United Nations 
clearly approved those islands as a strategic area 
in Which atomic tests had already been held a few 
months previously. Accordingly, from the very 
outset, it was clear that the right to close areas 
for security reasons anticipated closing them for 
atomic tests—and the United Nations was so noti- 
fied on pertinent occasions. 





*Made in the Trusteeship Council on July 13. 
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Text of Resolution on 
Marshall Islands Petition’ 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, 

Having examined the petition from the Marshal- 
lese people concerning the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands under United States administration 
in consultation with the United States as the Ad- 
ministering Authority concerned (T/PET.10/28, 
T/OBS.10/3) ; 

1. Expresses its deep regret that a number of 
inhabitants of two atolls in the Marshall Islands 
suffered ill-effects as a consequence of the recent 
series of nuclear tests conducted by the Administer- 
ing Authority in the Territory, that these two atolls 
suffered damage, and that the inhabitants of one 
of them will be unable to return to their homes for 
about a year; 

2. Notes the measures taken by the Administering 
Authority to provide the necessary medical atten- 
tion and care for the inhabitants affected ; 

3. Notes with satisfaction that the good health 
of those affected is now reported to be completely 
restored, that the inhabitants of Uterik, the larger 
of the two atolls, have been returned to their homes 
where new housing and other facilities have been 
provided them, and that provision has been made 
for the payment of any justified claims that may 
be submitted by the inhabitants of the two atolls 
affected ; 

4. Welcomes the assurance of the Administering 
Authority that there will be no permanent displace- 
ment of inhabitants from their homes; 

5. Urges the Administering Authority to return 
the inhabitants of Rongelap to their homes as soon 
as the condition of the atoll permits and to provide 
all possible assistance for them in their re- 
settlement ; 

6. Urges that prompt and sympathetic attention 
be given to all claims for damages submitted by 
the inhabitants concerned ; 

7. Recommends that if the Administering Au- 
thority considers it necessary in the interests of 
world peace and security to conduct further nuclear 
experiments in the Territory, it take such precau- 
tions as will ensure that no inhabitants of the Ter- 
ritory are again endangered, including those pre- 
cautionary measures requested by the petitioners. 


U.N. doc. T/L. 504 dated July 13. The resolu- 
tion, sponsored by Belgium, France, and the United 
Kingdom, was adopted by the Trusteeship Council 
on July 15 by a vote of 9 to 3 (India, Syria, 
U.S.S.R.). 











A year later, in 1948, an area was closed for a 
second time for atomic tests, official notice of 
which was accepted by the Security Council as a 
matter of course. Nuclear tests were held again 
in 1951 and again in 1952, again with the acquies- 
cence of the United Nations. It is only today, 
after 8 years of testing, that the Soviets have de- 
cided to reverse their previous position. 

To sum it up, Mr. President, the Soviet state- 
ment is full of holes. 

As we have repeatedly stated, the facts are as 
follows: 
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All Marshallese and Americans who were ex- 
posed to radiation are now, fortunately, restored 
to health. 

No person has ever been lost, or even seriously 
injured. 

o homes have ever been destroyed. 

And—mark this well—no island has ever been 
blown up. 

Prime Minister Nehru of India has been misin- 
formed on this score if the press reports him cor- 
rectly. What has resulted from our tests is that 
one natural sand spit, uninhabitable for man or 
beast and without vegetation, and one manmade 
sand spit were destroyed—and that is all. Let us 
get that straight. 

And now for the question of continuing our nu- 
clear tests in the Marshall Islands, which were 
selected only because there is no other place in 
the world over which the United States has juris- 
diction where certain experiments could be suc- 
cessfully conducted with less danger. 

The truth is that we cannot stop until the Rus- 
sians stop theirs. But there doesn’t seem much 
chance of this, according to recent Soviet state- 
ments. Speaking before a mass meeting in Prague 
4 weeks ago today, Nikita Khrushchev, who may 
soon become the Number One man in Russia, had 
the following to say: “We have forestalled the 
capitalists and developed the hydrogen bomb be- 
fore them. The capitalists will not fight now.” 
That is Mr. Khrushchev speaking. 

And the Chairman of our own Atomic Ener, 
Commission, in a White House statement on Mare. 
31, has said: “There is good reason to believe that 
they [meaning the rea had begun work on 
this weapon substantially before we did.” ® 

Under the circumstances, it must be clear to all 
except those who wish to curry favor with the 
Communists that we have no choice. We must 
roduce devices which 
from being overrun 


continue to do our best to 
will prevent the free worl 
by the Communists. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I fear that the 
Soviets, by their lack of regard for the power of 
the truth, have put themselves into an untenable 
propaganda position. 





*For text of Lewis Strauss’ statement, see BULLETIN 
of Apr. 12, 1954, p. 548. ~ 
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U.S./U.N. press release 1938 dated July 15 
STATEMENT BY MR. SEARS ‘ 
Everyone knows that the American people haye 
a genuine and deep regret for the events which} Prob 
gave rise to this petition. But the true interests 
of the Marshallese people are rapidly getting side- 
tracked by Communist tactics. S 
If anyone takes the trouble to examine Commv- E 
nist propaganda and how it is constructed, he will 
find that it is built up mainly of a misstatement of 
facts which have been dressed up to fit the propa-| Ag: 
ganda line which the Moscow Government forces } heen : 
on its representatives abroad. These unhappy | }p ab! 
men are the only real exponents in the world today | tion c 
of the living lie. Pacifi 
Now, Mr. President, no matter how hard the} Its 
Soviet representative may try to make propaganda | have _ 
— out of the Marshall Islanders’ petition, he | many 
will not succeed in driving a wedge between the | progr 
American and the Marshallese people. Eloquent | termite 
proof of this is found in a remarkable letter which | 1% ¢ 
the petitioners themselves have transmitted to | the Ce 
Senator Lodge. The letter states, and I quote; = : 
The Marshallese people appreciate the spirit in which — an ey 
the United States Government has received our petition, cultur 
Your approval and commendation of our petition rein- Thi 
force our faith in the United States Administration. 8 
In conclusion we would like to make it clear that inno J ¢lusio 
way should our petition—direct to the United Nations—be } tory c 
interpreted as a sign of our lack of confidence in the off § of Ne 
cials of the Trust Territory. On the contrary, we have tl 
found them competent and trustworthy. os t fy 
Mr. President, these words speak for themselves. [but th 
In the meantime, I have only one more thing to J #00 © 
say. During the past few weeks I have had access } ‘atu 
to certain security information pertaining to the _ 
nuclear tests which are the subject of this petition. z , 
As a result I would like to say to those of you who si , 
are friendly in this Council and who I know will [ ;;,) A 
trust my motives that it is my personal belief that F of oo; 
there is no chance at all that the mishap of last | often | 
March will ever be repeated. extren 
—_—_—_—— course 
“Made in the Trusteeship Council on July 15. ity of 
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Problems of the Pacific Trust Territory 


Statement by Frank E.. Midkiff 
High Commissioner of the Trust Territory? 


Again this year, as was the case last year, it has 
been a most helpful and gratifying experience to 
be able to participate in the Council’s considera- 


' tion of our report on the Trust Territory of the 


Pacific Islands.” 

It seems to me that the members of the Council 
have been exceedingly kind in their approval of 
many of the things we are trying to do and of our 
programs and policies in administering the trust 
territory. It has been helpful to receive the opin- 
ions of experienced and thoughtful members of 
the Council as to the problem of the rate at which 
change should occur in these islands. I believe 
that the consensus favors the idea that building in 
an evolutionary manner upon the customs and 
culture of the people is the correct approach. 
This, the members I think have noted, is the con- 
clusion I believe to be sound for the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands. The representatives 
of New Zealand and Haiti and others have cor- 
rectly pointed out that in some areas and problems 
tactful pressure and encouragement are needed 
but that this need not conflict with the preserva- 
tion of and building upon the best and soundest 
features of the Micronesian system and way of life. 
These policies, therefore, we shall keep in effect. 
We do not desire that the people of Micronesia 
should stand still but neither do we desire that by 
hasty uprooting of fundamental and proved so- 
cial customs the Micronesians be cast into a state 
of confusion and personal insecurity. As is so 
often the case, the middle ground between the two 
extremes apparently has been rated to be the wisest 
course for a soundly based program by the major- 
ity of this Council. 


Political Development 


Our program of political development carries 
out this concept because of a firm policy of build- 
ing from the bottom up. The local unit, usually 
the municipality or the extended family or the 
clan, is the customary unit of organization in the 
trust territory. It is on this level that new con- 





‘Made in the U.N. Trusteeship Council on July 13 (U.S./ 
U.N. press release 1936). Mr. Midkiff is special U.S. rep- 
tesentative to the Council. 

U.N. doc. T/1118. For Mr. Midkiff’s opening statement 
on the report, see BULLETIN of July 19, 1954, p. 96. 
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cepts best can be worked out and modified to meet 
and carefully and favorably to modify the tradi- 
tional system. I am grateful that the concept of 
courteous consideration has been stressed. We 
have progressed in several cases beyond the munic- 
ipalities to establish district organizations with 
Micronesian participation in the advisory bodies. 
This concept, however, is still a somewhat strange 
one in most districts, and the organs have not yet 
advanced in their experience and concept to be ac- 
corded legislative powers. 

The Visiting Mission last year discerningly 
pointed out that much progress will have to be 
made before a sufficient degree of advancement is 
reached to enable political affairs to be discussed 
on a basis broader than the district. After a fur- 
ther year’s study of the situation I feel in all 
fairness this condition well may be reemphasized. 
Any territorial legislative body is still some time 
away. This is dictated by language, problems, by 
distances, by cultural diversity, | the conse- 
quent lack of sufficient community of interest. To 
crowd it now would do more harm than good. It 
will come easily and naturally in due time and 
when it is needed. 

On this subject, Mr. President, I have been en- 
deavoring to reconcile the problem raised by the 
delegate of India as to the date of the abolition 
of the Legislative Advisory Committee. As best 
I can make the situation out, I believe there must 
have been some confusion in the information 
passed on to the Visiting Mission. Members of 
the Mission may recall that the former High Com- 
missioner, Senator Thomas, passed away just be- 
fore the Mission arrived in ‘Wiealeie. erhaps 
this fact resulted in the Mission’s not having been 

roperly informed as to the status of the Advisory 

ommittee. In any event I believe it should be 
realized that the Committee was composed en- 
tirely of American personnel on the High Com- 
missioner’s staff and its chief concern was the 

reparation of a Code of Laws and aid in the draft- 
ing of an Organic Act. At any rate, when these 
jobs were done the Committee ceased to function 
and just disappeared by not meeting. At such 
time as the situation may seem appropriate the 
Committee or a similar organization can readily 
be reestablished. What we now have in place of 
this Legislative Committee at the High Commis- 
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sioner’s staff level are Advisory Committees, or 
Hold Over Committees composed of Micronesians, 
working with the American personnel in each dis- 
trict. This is doing well and will continue. 

I very much regret that I did not bring with me 
a list of the positions in the administration of the 
territory occupied by Micronesians. It very defi- 
nitely is our policy to utilize the Micronesians just 
as soon as they are qualified. Here again, how- 
ever, time is a factor. I think in some cases we 
have put some Micronesians in jobs somewhat 
before they had qualified and their production may 
not have been too excellent for awhile. Educa- 
tion and experience must be acquired. I pointed 
out the other day that three of the principals in 
our intermediate schools, at Yap, Ponape, and 
Majuro, who were previously Americans have been 
replaced by Micronesians. We now have two 
superintendents of elementary education who are 
Micronesians. Also, in Saipan a Micronesian 
has replaced an American as the agricultural ex- 
tension agent in the district. Also, with the ex- 
ception of the Chief Justice and the Associate Jus- 
tice of the High Court, at present all judges and 
magistrates of the districts and municipalities are 
Micronesian, and each district has a Micronesian 
public defender. 

These are indicative of the steps being taken in 
accordance with our policy to utilize the Microne- 
sians in all positions for which they are qualified. 
It is to be expected that this policy, already fully 
operative on the municipal level, will be imple- 
mented on the district level steadily, and it is also 
to be expected that some time will be required be- 
fore the experience and knowledge thus gained 
will qualify Micronesians for work on the High 
Commissioner’s staff. It will be recalled that 
there are 100 young men and women abroad in 
Guam, Manila, Honolulu, and the American Main- 
land pursuing advanced studies. It is believed 
that from amongst these several will qualify for 
entrance into the higher level posts in all phases 
of administration and government services. Also, 
many of the number now serving in the lower 
grades up to and including grade VIII are mak- 
ing good records, getting good training and ex- 
perience, and are expected to qualify for higher 
a and job classification as the months 
go by. Since the period of the report, 30 Micro- 
nesians have been advanced to positions in grades 


IX, X, and XI. 


Economic Development 


Members of the Council have very rightly 
stressed the importance of agriculture as the eco- 
nomic base for the territory and have urged con- 
tinued search for new and improved crops to 
bolster the trade and the monetary income of the 
area. This, fortunately, is our program. How- 
ever, unfortunately, it is a program in which 
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spectacular results cannot be achieved quickly, | assist 
xperimentation with the proper crops must take | work 
place and be followed by experiments to find the 
most satisfactory species and strains of these most . 
promising crops. Such things as coconut and - 
cacao trees require some years to come into bearing, | I s! 
In some areas such as the Marianas, crops hay. f that i 
ing a quick turnover, such as vegetables, can be | in the 
successfully grown and already considerable quan.  relati 
tities are being sold on Guam. The r 
We are thus pressing forward with our agricul- f {g] an 
tural program, not only on the experimental side opera 
but also on the practical side through agricultural } ake 
extension agents. Here, however, it takes per- > jit, 
suasion and demonstration to convince many of Tl 
the Micronesians of the value of adopting scien- | ™’ u 
tific means such as the proper spacing and selec. the 
tion of trees. It is in this manner that we are} “!P 
applying scientific knowledge to agriculture. zation 
MODERN FARM IMPLEMENTS a es 
Science does not lie entirely in the use of mod- Att 
ern equipment that some would have us use the pa 
Modern farm implements are not advantageous | nel 
on low coral islands covered with coconuts, and | Mtwe 
are only of value on very limited flat areas on the probal 
high islands. There just isn’t much flat area on [ ‘iffere 
the high islands. Most such equipment, because } sale i 
of the slope of the land, the thin soils, and erosion f person 
problems, therefore, would be entirely unsatis- J “pra 
factory and actually dangerous for use in most § ® for 
parts of the trust territory. Moreover, such ma § the are 
chinery, even in the limited areas where it might f their f 
be satisfactory, would present to its owners very f ‘he loc 
serious and expensive maintenance problems be f that 
cause of climatic and other conditions. as “9 
e 
ISLAND TRADING COMPANY a, 
Practically all members of the Council have § tp acce 
commented upon the closing of the Island Trading § their } 
Company. I do not pretend that the end of this f fiero, 
company will not present some problems in part f i.+ 
of the territory. I have confidence, however, that the firs 
the local Micronesian companies will meet the J). 
situation and will grow rapidly to bear the re rid Pp 
a and opportunities thus placed upon f° 
them. The growth of these local companies w ind or; 
I think, result in a healthier economic situation employ 
for all concerned. Neither self-government no | | The s 
self-support can be attained through long and  ®tenc 
continued dependence upon others. employ 
I also have confidence that we shall be able t | “aries 
place in effect a satisfactory copra marketing because 
situation. I believe that it will be possible undet J laries 
this arrangement to continue the copra stabilia& f ‘0 meas 
tion fund. We certainly shall not give this up 
if it can be avoided in any way and we feel certail J.) . 
that this problem can be solved. It is obvious 
however, that the complexities of selling copra Wea 
the world markets will necessitate some outside } the Cov 
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assistance. This, I believe, we shall be able to 
work out to the best interests of all concerned. 


FISHING INDUSTRY 


I share the hope expressed by several members 
that it will be possible to open a fishing program 
in the territory. Commercial fishing is as yet a 
relatively undeveloped activity in the territory. 
The reasons for this are the lack of both the capi- 
tal and the specialized knowledge required for the 
operation. It is my hope that we shall be able to 
make an arrangement which will bring in to the 
territory this capital and knowledge and which 
will also provide training and participation by 


the Micronesians. We are working with the Fed- 


eral Pacific Ocean Fisheries Investigation Organi- 
ation on this problem. 


PAY SCALES 


Attention has been drawn to differences between 
the pay scales of Micronesian and American per- 
snnel. There is in fact a considerable difference 
between the two pay scales. The reason for this 
probably is more or less self-evident; certainly the 
difference is necessary. The Micronesian pay 
vale is geared to the normal range of income for 
persons engaged in other local pursuits such as 
pra production, local shipping enterprises, and 
» forth. In short, it is tied to the economy of 
the area in which the employees must live among 
their fellow Micronesians. It is adjusted so that 
the local economy will not become disrupted and 
% that the economy and income levels will be such 
ascan be sustained by local resources. 

The American pay scale is determined by what 
isrequired to attract qualified people to leave the 
alvantages of their life in the United States and 
toaccept employment in a remote area away from 
their homes. These people are needed to help the 
Micronesians advance and must be offered a salary 
that will be attractive to secure their services in 
the first instance and then to hold them for a good 
lng period of understanding service. As a rule 
American employees lose seniority in similar work 
and organizations where they formerly had been 
aiployed in their home states. 

The subsistence economy of the territory and the 
“extended family” system mean that Micronesian 
mployees and individuals do not live on their 
wlaries, They purchase some imported foods not 

use of necessity but because of desire. Their 
wlaries, therefore, cannot be used as a yardstick 
‘0 measure their standards of living. 


STTLEMENT OF LAND PROBLEMS 


We are most anxious, as are many members of 
¢ Council who have commented on the subject, 
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to settle as expeditiously as possible the land dis- 
putes in the territory. This is one of the problems 
which, upon taking office a year and a half ago, 
I decided required greater emphasis. 

Accordingly, whereas the work was previously 
centered in Saipan, we now have Land Offices in 
each of the districts, as well as Land Advisory 
Boards composed of Micronesians. The emphasis 
upon land settlement will be continued and in- 
creased during this coming year. I cannot, how- 
ever, promise speedy settlement of the problem. 
As those familiar with land cases are aware, when 
records are inadequate and boundaries are un- 
marked, considerable effort is required in survey- 
ing and inquiry in order that the settlement ar- 
rived at may be a just and lasting one. I believe, 
however, that I may be able to give the delegate of 
India some definite reassurances concerning the 
Saipan situation where he rightly pointed out the 
retarding effect on agriculture of the revocable 
permits. It is hoped that all title determinations 
in Saipan will be completed by December of this 
year. 


LAND OWNERSHIP 


The greater percentage of the public domain is 
hilly slopes suited to water sheds and forest re- 
serves and only very slightly used even though 
owned by the Micronesians. We are laying out 
some of these less steep areas as homesteads as 
they become necessary and are saving the re- 
mainder as forests. 

I hope I have made clear in my replies to ques- 
tions on this subject that the present public do- 
main was acquired from former Japanese holdings 
and that it is not the desire of the trust territory 
to retain any more of this land than is required for 
administrative facilities, for water shed, forest re- 
serves and similar public needs, and for security 
requirements. With the settlement of land claims 
and with the continuation of our homesteading 
program, the amount of the public domain should 
be steadily reduced. In the meantime land is be- 
ing made available to all Micronesians requir. 
ing it. 


YEN AND OTHER CLAIMS 


Several members of the Council have urged that 
we should be making more rapid progress in the 
settlement of yen claims and claims for postal sav- 
ings, bonds, etc., against the Japanese. On the yen 
claims I have previously indicated that payment 
has begun in the Saipan District in settlement of 
these claims. We intend to proceed with comple- 
tion of yen claim settlements in all districts. On 
the claims against Japan, the United States has 
initiated steps with the Japanese Government 
looking toward the negotiation of a settlement. I 
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hope that next year it will be possible to report 
even greater progress. 


Health Conditions 


We appreciate the expressions that have been 
made with respect to the adequacy of medical 
services in the territory. Our American doctors 
supported by the Micronesian medical personnel 
are providing relatively good service. The 25 
new men trained in medicine and dentistry at 
Suva will be added to our force in December 1954. 
The Micronesian medical personnel are constantly 
receiving added training both at the local hos- 
pitals and also in Honolulu and elsewhere and 
are developing very capably. The incidence of 
tuberculosis is perhaps our biggest problem at 
this time, and hospitalization of all cases would 
require more facilities than are available. We 
are, however, experimenting with local rest facili- 
ties for recuperating cases and are hopeful that 
this will be an aid in the solution to the problem, 
which chiefly depends upon drug therapy, rest, 
and good food. I am sure that our doctors in 
considering the tuberculosis problem are con- 
sidering the dietary problem raised by the dele- 
gate from Haiti. Nutrition is good in the hos- 
pitals and we are teaching it in the schools and 
through the agricultural extension agents. At 
any rate I shall be happy to bring the suggestion 
to the attention of our medical men. 

The distinguished representative from India 
commented very favorably upon the public-health 
situation in the territory but indicated his concern 
over an apparent decline over the past 3 years in 
budgetary expenditures on health programs. A 
further inspection of the comparative tables shows 
that there has actually been an increase during the 
period under review, rather than a decrease, in 
these expenditures. In the two tables at the top 
of page 28 of the annual report, for the fiscal year 
1952 the figure in the first table is complete for the 
entire territory. However, for the year 1953 that 
table contains only 6 months of the expenditure 
in the Saipan District, and for 1954 contains no 
expenditure in the Saipan District. These figures 
for Saipan are obtained from the second table and 
when added to the 1953 figures in the first table, 
give the totals, for 1953, $823,561 and the total for 
1954, $792,818, as compared with $641,329 in 1952. 
In comparison with the 1952 and 1954 figures, the 
1953 figure is larger even than for the later year. 
The reason for this, however, was principally the 
purchase in 1953 of very substantial amounts of 
drugs and medical supplies; since the preceding 
year we had considerable remaining “surplus” 
stocks from the Navy, very few such purchases 
had been made in 1952 and stocks were quite low. 
I am, therefore, pleased to be able to reassure the 
delegate of India regarding his concern over our 
medical expenditures. 
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Education 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Almost without exception members of the Coun. 
cil have shown concern regarding our program of 
lacing education, particularly on the elemen 
evel, in the hands of the people, as a responsibility 
of the local communities. In this connection, sug. 
gestions have been made that we study closely the 
problems of adequate salaries to the elementa: 
schoolteachers and of aiding financially in the 
construction of schools. 

I would like first to comment upon the philos. 
ophy which prompts us to encourage the local 
municipalities to be responsible for their elemen- 
tary schools. I believe it is universal human na. 
ture to appreciate and value more highly that to 
which a person contributes his time and money 
than that which is forced upon him or given to him 
without effort on his part. It is in the American 
tradition to place a high value upon education, 
Nevertheless, the American people have paid for 
the education of their children and in many case 
young people who secure advanced education work 
their way through college. 

In administering the trust territory we cannot 
divest ourselves of this high regard for education, 
In fact, we have felt that the best way to instill 
a similar high regard on the part of the Micro 
nesians and to bring about a universal support 
of and feeling for education is to create a greater 
community interest in the local school. If the 
people can feel that the school belongs to them 
and is a product of their effort, their interest and 
support of it will be greater than if it is placed 
there by the administration and they are told t 
send their children to it regardless of the wishes 
of the people. 

This is one factor in our approach. One other 
is the belief that it contributes definitely to the 
moral fiber and advancement of a people to pre 
vide their own services and facilities where they 
see a genuine need for them. 

I do not, however, wish the Council to conclude 
that in adopting this approach the administration 
is washing its hands, so to speak, of the elementary 
school program. On the contrary, the educationil 
supervisors in each district whose salaries are pai 
from trust territory funds—in large part Feder 
grants—make frequent trips to keep in touch with 
the work and development of these schools. The 
educators work closely with the municipal officials 
to insure the satisfactory support of the schod 
and its teacher. Last January the administratia 
made a $4,000 loan to the Truk District to pay the 
salaries of its elementary schoolteachers. A ne¥ 
tax was instituted in this district and in the Mar 
shalls, in consultation with the appropriate | 
bodies and officials, in order to insure the pa 
of the teachers’ salaries. Through such encourage 
ment, supervision, and cooperative effort I believé 
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that in the long run it will be possible to instill 
a real sense of community responsibility and sup- 
rt for the elementary schools. 

Thus, during the past year we have aided three 
districts to work out practical systems of taxes 
which can be used to increase the salaries of ele- 
mentary schoolteachers as well as to increase the 
materials needed for instruction. At the same 
time, we are patiently, and as forcefully as we 
believe wise, urging an understanding of the value 
of formal schooling, including mastery of read- 
ing, writing, and skill in use of numbers and a 
wider knowledge of applied science. 

Ishould point out that on the intermediate and 


' Pacific Island Central School level the schools are 


entirely supported by the administration. 


EXPENDITURES 


Attention has been drawn, by the representative 
of India and others, to an apparent decrease over 
the past 3 years in the expenditures on education. 
use the word “apparent” because I believe that, 
here again as in the case of medical services, due to 
a measure of difficulty in interpreting the tables 
on page 28 of the report, there has been a misun- 
derstanding. The figure of $437,888 for the fiscal 
year 1952 in the table at the top of the page in- 
cludes a full year’s expenditure in the Saipan Dis- 
trict. The figure in the same table for 19538, 
$399,540, contains expenditures for only 6 months 
inthe Saipan District. The figure for 1954 con- 
tains no expenditure for Saipan. Therefore, for 
1953 and 1954 additions must be made for the 
Saipan District. These figures are found in the 
second table on that page, page 28, and when added 
tothe previous figures give a total of $435,440 for 
1958 and $476,901 for 1954. This latter figure is 
well above the 1952 total of $437,888 and we find 
that, rather than a decrease, there has actually 

nan increase in expenditures on education over 
the 3-year period. 

The unusually high school enrollment figures 
for early years around 1948 are due to having 
many overage enrollments because during war 
years education in the schools was at a standstill. 
Normal enrollments are increasing along with 
child — year by year. Enrollment is 
compulsory for certain ages and attendance is 
around 90 percent of enrollment. 


ADVANCED STUDIES 


The representative of India has asked whether 
facilities for higher education will become open to 
tust territory students in their own territory. I 
Must say, in all honesty, that I cannot foresee the 
day when an institution on the college or univer- 
sity level will be a probability. is does not 
hean, however, that an opportunity for higher 
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education in the area will not exist. I have in 
mind the Territorial College which has been 
opened by the Government of Guam. At present 
this college does not offer a full college course. 
However, the time will come when it may do so 
and since Guam is in a very central location with 
respect to the trust territory, its college would be 
as convenient, if not more convenient, to all sec- 
tions of the trust territory as an institution located 
in one or the other of its districts. 

Provisions for increased enrollment in secondary 
education, and improved standards of education 
at the secondary as well as at all other levels, will 
eventuate gradually and in response to genuine 
needs and desires of the people. 


Conclusion 


Mr. President, the opportunity to appear before 
the Trusteeship Council again has proved to be a 
stimulus and a source of strength to this present 
special representative who is entrusted with the 
administration of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

The problems confronting us are by no means 
nominal ones. We have had the temerity to lay 
them frankly before this Trusteeship Council and 
to ask for suggestions and advice in solving them. 

Our appearance has been met with a sympathetic 
understanding and interest. Suggestions out of 
long experience as well as out of theory have been 
made to aid us in our tasks. Encouragement has 
been afforded. 

Although the writer feels that such commenda- 
tion has hardly been deserved, he nevertheless is 
sincerely appreciative of the kind words that have 
been spoken. He feels that the distinguished mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council have contributed 
to the well-being of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. The High Commissioner and staff 
of this organization in carrying out their responsi- 
bilities will benefit by this year’s session. 

For this, Mr. President, I am deeply and grate- 
fully indebted. 


Advancement in Trust Territory 
of Western Samoz 


Statement by Robert R. Robbins * 
U.S./U.N. press release 1930 dated July 2 


The U.S. os desires to express its appre- 
ciation of New Zealand as the Administering Au- 
thority and the people of the Trust Territory of 


1 Made in the Trusteeship Council on July 2. Mr. Rob- 
bins, Deputy Director of the Office of Dependent Area 
Affairs, Department of State, is a member of the US. 
delegation to the Council. 
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Western Samoa for the advancement which has 
been indicated as the result of the Council’s exami- 
nation of the 1953 report, the special representa- 
tive’s statements, and his very full replies to our 
questions. We express our warm thanks to him. 

We are sure that this is a cooperative develop- 
ment in which the people of Samoa are having the 
opportunity to play their full part. 

e trust, according to the proverb given to us 
here, that when the “crab has completed the con- 
templation of his toes,” in regard to the 1953 De- 
velopment Plan pointing to the ultimate estab- 
lishment of a regime of Fall self-government, the 
Constitutional Convention will be held on sched- 
ule. We also hope that the people of Western 
Samoa will grasp firmly the opportunities offered 
to move rapidly in the direction of a greater meas- 
ure of self-government and assume the resultant 
responsibilities with earnestness and wisdom. In 
doing this we trust that they will be able to main- 
tain their present tranquillity and happy adjust- 
ment to their environment. 

This will depend in large measure, in our view, 
on whether the Samoan people will fully realize 
the significance to their ceiase of their phenome- 
nal increase in population and take steps in their 
amg to meet this increasingly grave problem. 

hey must realize that the cultivation of taro 
patches higher and higher upon the slopes of their 
islands with resultant erosion in a country where 
the annual rainfall in some places is measured in 
yards rather than in inches is not the answer to 
this problem. On the other hand, we believe that 
the increase in general education will help im- 
measurably in meeting what lies ahead. 

We wish to commend the Administering Au- 
thority and the people of Western Samoa for the 
efforts which have been made to assess the overall 
a ye of the Territory. Illustrative of this 

road effort, we would mention the Economic Sur- 
vey by Mr. V. D. Stace, the Study of Labor Con- 
ditions by Mr. H. G. Duncan, and the Report on 
Education by Mr. C. E. Beeby. Such basic studies 
are essential, in our view, to the progressive de- 
velopment of programs for the Territory. 

Similarly we want to commend the practice of 
enlistment by the Administering Authority of the 
cooperation of outside agencies, such as the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations and the 
South Pacific Commission. Not only should this 
type of cooperation be useful to Samoa, but peo- 
ples elsewhere can profit from such combined en- 
deavor. I have in mind examples of mutual bene- 
fit derived from work now underway to bring the 
rhinoceros beetle under -ontrol and the develop- 
ment and exchange of strong strains of tropical 
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plants calculated to increase the yield of cash 


crops. 

We wish also to note with satisfaction such p. 
cent developments as (a) the establishment of the 
Executive Council in March 1953 ; (0) the opening 
of Samoa College which we hope will lead, am 
other things, to the appointment of additional 
Samoans to the government service at higher levels 
in the near future; (c) the passage of the Distri¢ 
and Village Board Ordinance; and (d) the steps 
taken to date toward fulfilling the proposal to 
transfer to Samoan hands of the New Vealand 
Reparations Estates. 

he Trusteeship Council is interested in being 
apprised of progress wherever it takes place in 
regard to the territories under U.N. trusteeship, 
In the South Pacific area there are four trust ter. 
ritories which along with other territories had 
limited relationships with one another through 
marriage and through certain technical service 
which, in addition to those provided by the metro- 
politan governments, emanated from Fiji and 
benefited those territories under British Com. 
monwealth administration. More recently, how- 
ever, particularly since World War II, existing 
relationships have been greatly expanded and new 
ones odied. One of the most important contri- 
butions to this development was the establishment 
of the South Pacific Commission. Government 
administrators, technicians, and representatives of 
the peoples now meet together on an area-wide 
basis periodically and discuss their common in- 
terests and problems. What is more important, 
the results of their deliberations are brought to 
bear directly upon the daily lives of the people of 
the islands. y eo tomen somewhat intangible, a 
very real and significant result has been the de 
velopment of a degree of friendship and neighbor. 
liness among South Pacific territories and peoples 
hitherto unknown. 

This widening of the horizon of the peoples 
of the area beyond the confines of their own islands 
has prompted one Samoan leader to say roo 
that there was in process of development a 
Pacific family. 

The mutual effort in establishing an organiz- 
tion to focus attention upon the economic and 80 
cial problems of the peoples of the South Pacific 
area was taken by the Governments of Australia 
and New Zealand. Those Governments can take 
pride in launching and giving sustained support 
to an arrangement for the peoples of the area 
which translates into action the principles of the 
United Nations, particularly the objectives of the 
trusteeship system, as well as the principle of good 
neighborliness set forth in the somewhat neg 
article 74 of the charter. 
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Conference on American Studies 
To Be Held in Great Britain 


Press release 370 dated July 7 


Eleven Americans will leave this month to par- 
ticipate in the third Conference on American 
Studies to be held in Great Britain under the De- 

artment’s International Educational Exchange 
program. The conferences, on the theme “The 
United States in the Atlantic Community,” are 
held alternately at Cambridge and Oxford Uni- 
versities. This year’s conference will be held at 
(Cambridge from July 12 to August 14. 

The conferences bring together British students, 
teachers, and university faculty members to hear 
lectures and participate in discussions with dis- 
tinguished American professors and public speak- 
ers, They are held under the auspices of the U.S. 
Educational Commission, the binational organi- 
zation in London which has responsibility for ad- 
ministering the program authorized by the Ful- 
bright Act in the United Kingdom. 

he American lecturers, all of whom were se- 
lected by the President’s Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships, and the general subjects which they will 
discuss are as follows: 


Virginius Dabney, Editor, Richmond Times-Despatch, 
Richmond, Va., journalism ; 

Clarence H. Elliott, City Manager, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
municipal administration ; 

Denna F. Fleming, Professor of Political Science, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn., American foreign 
policy ; 

John H. Franklin, Professor of American History, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., American history; 

(. Lowell Harriss, Professor of Economics, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y., economics ; 

Arthur M. Mizener, Professor of English, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., American literature; 

(. Easton Rothwell, Vice-Chairman, Hoover Institute and 
Library, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif., Ameri- 
can foreign policy ; 

George D. Stoddard, Office of Institutional Research and 
Educational Planning, New York University, New 
York, N.Y., American education ; 

Robert L. Sutherland, Director, Hogg Foundation, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Tex., sociology ; 

David Truman, Professor of Political Science, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y., American government ; 

Eudora Welty, novelist and short story writer, Jackson, 
Miss., creative writing. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Trade Negotiations With Philippines 


The Department of State announced on July 14 
(press release 384) that the U.S. Government will 
be represented by the following delegation in the 
hegotiations with the Philippines regarding pos- 
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sible revision of the 1946 A ment on Trade and 
Related Matters between the two countries: 


Chairman 


James M. Langley, Editor and Publisher, Concord Daily 
Monitor, Concord, N. H. 


Deputy Chairman 


Charles F. Baldwin, Economic Coordinator for the Far 
East, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of 
State. 

Daniel M. Braddock, Counselor of Embassy for Economic 
Affairs, American Embassy, Manila. 


Delegates 


William L. Hebbard, Assistant Director, Office of Interna- 
tional Finance, Treasury Department. 

Wilhelm Anderson, Chief, International Agreements 
Branch, Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Eugene M. Braderman, Director of Far Eastern Division, 
Department of Commerce. 

Orville J. McDiarmid, Regional Economist, Office of Far 
Eastern Operations, Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. 

Ben Dorfman, Chief Economist, Tariff Commission. 


Paul D. Dickens of the Treasury Department, 
A. Richard DeFelice and Edward J. Bell of the 
Department of Agriculture, and G. Anton Burgers 
of the Foreign Operations Administration will 
serve as alternates to the delegates representing 
their respective agencies. 

Liaison will be maintained with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies having an in- 
terest in these negotiations, and full opportunity 
will be provided for interested American business 
firms and individuals to make known their views 
regarding possible modifications of the agreement. 
To this pe the holding of public hearings and an 
invitation for the submission of written briefs 
will be announced in due course. 

The discussions with the Philippine delegation 
will commence upon its arrival in this country, 
— in the latter part of August or early 

ptember. 


International Union of Crystallography 


The Department of State announced on July 15 
(press release 385) that the Third General Assem- 
bly of the International Union of oe 

hy will be held at Paris July 21-28, 1954. e 
oS. Government will be represented at the As- 
sembly by the following delegates: 


Lawrence O. Brockway, Ph.D., Chairman, Professor of 
Chemistry, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Arthur L. Patterson, Ph.D., Institute for Cancer Research, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bertram E. Warren, Professor of Physics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Ralph W. G. Wyckoff, Ph.D., Director, Division of Physi- 
eal Biology, National Institutes of Health, (Currently 
Scientific Attaché, American Embassy, London). 

William H. Zachariasen, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


The Union of Crystallography, proposed at the 
International Conference on Crystallography held 
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at London, July 1946, was formally recognized 
by the International Council of Scientific Unions 
on April 7, 1947. The provisional statutes were 
ratified at the First General Assembly held at 
Harvard University, July 28-August 3, 1948. 
The Second General Assembly was held at Stock- 
holm, June 27-July 3, 1951. 

Among the items on the agenda for the Third 
General Assembly are (1) reports of Commissions 
and Joint Commissions; (2) election of Commis- 
sions and of representatives on other bodies, and 
determination of their terms of reference; (3) 
election of an Advisory Board for “Acta Crystal- 
lographica,” a bimonthly periodical; and (4) clar- 
ification of the position and powers of delegates. 





THE CONGRESS 











Problem of Restoring 
West German Sovereignty 


Following is the teat of a letter from Secretary 
Dulles to Senator Alexander Wiley, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. An 
identical letter was sent to Representative Robert 
B. Chiperfield, chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 


JuLy 12, 1954 
Dear Mr. CuarrMan: 

For over two years it has been the policy of 
the United States, Great Britain, and France to 
improve the international status of the Federal 
Republic and to enable the Germans to make their 
proper contribution to the common defense of the 
free world. These objectives were to be accom- 
plished by certain agreements with which you are 
already familiar. e. conventions signed at 
Bonn on May 26, 1952 (the Convention on Rela- 
tions between the Three Powers and the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the related conven- 
tions) ? would terminate the occupation regime 
and establish sovereign equality for the Federal 
Republic (subject only to certain rights retained 
by the occupying powers because of the division of 
Maes and the presence of Soviet forces there). 
At the same time, the Treaty on the Establishment 
of the European Defense Community, signed at 
Paris on May 27, 1952, would bring into being an 
‘nhiamatineal body through which the F ieeal 
Republic could make an effective defense contribu- 
tion without creating a national military estab- 
lishment for that purpose. 


* See p. 128, footnote 3. 
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The conventions and the Treaty are connecteg lhe Br 
by a provision in the conventions that they yijpment ar 
become effective upon the entry into force of thn the 0 
Treaty. However, since the French Governmen} ! ®™ 
has not ratified the conventions and neither it noo! the I 
the Italian Government has ratified the Treatypis enclo 
none of the agreements has yet entered into foreepstateme 
There is still an opportunity for the French Asf™d Pr 
sembly to approve the Treaty (which is the pring of their 
pal source PP difficulty to the French) before th, Sin 
close of its session this summer, now scheduled fo 
August 15 or thereabouts, and, if it should do this 
I believe that further necessary action would fol. 
low and the agreements would all become effective 
without too great an additional delay. It is my} 
earnest hope that events will take this course, and 
the Administration is doing all it can to bring this 
about. | 

On the other hand, we must be prepared for the 
situation that would arise if the French Assembly 
should reject the Treaty or adjourn without having Recor 
voted on it. I know you fully appreciate what) Air Ag 
serious consequences any further delay in the 
application of these agreements might have, Aj ?# tele 
continued denial of sovereignty for the Federal} Rocoy 
Republic would bring a risk of political develop- fhetwoen 
ments within that country which could cause ap- find Spe 
prehension to other nations as well, while a con {pain J 
tinued failure to include the Federal Republic in } spanish 
the common defense arrangements would prolong ft) thei 
the danger to Germany and to the free world as Spanish 
a whole. altatio 

Because of these possibilities, the question of daly. | 
what measures should be taken with respect to the Fyhich 1 
Federal Republic in the event of failure to ratify } hteral ; 
the present agreements has been the subject of Jty pro 
urgent attention. It was discussed during Prime f4yan, n 
Minister Churchill’s recent visit and has been thairma 
further considered during the past week in Lon [ities « 
don by representatives of the Department and the ‘hairma 
British Foreign Office. As a result of these talks, Unde 
it has been recommended on both sides that, if the | ™Y op 
French Assembly adjourns without taking action [% to } 
on the European Defense Community Treaty, the Tabana 
French Government should, as a first step, be } ‘ust: 
asked to join with the United States, the United }%Ca 
Kingdom, and the Federal Republic in bringing bat the 
the Bonn conventions into force in the absence | ‘Panis! 
of the Treaty. If the four parties will consent ae 
to this move, it could be accomplished by agree j(#™ 
ment among them in the relatively near future, Amerie 
and the Federal Republic would acquire the status i ac 
it has been expecting for more than two Mo tons’ 1 
Provision would also be made that German the Air 
cial support of the Allied forces in Germany would }'0tes be 
continue and that German rearmament would be |" rout 
deferred for the time being. This would afford } gout, 
an opportunity to complete arrangements for % Jui the 
German defense contribution. — 

This course should make possible an important Lisb 
measure of realization of what we have been try- R 
ing to achieve in the Federal Republic of Germany. | “™ 
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he British Parliament and the French Govern- 
“aiyent are to be informed of these intentions with- 
+, the next day or two. 
| [am sending a similar letter to the Chairman 
hot the House Foreign Affairs Committee. There 
“hs enclosed, for your convenience, a copy of the 
statement on this subject issued by the President 
und Prime Minister Churchill at the conclusion 
fof their recent talks in Washington.? 
| Sincerely yours, 

JoHN Foster Dues 





s, and TREATY INFORMATION 








Recommendations Concerning 
what} Air Agreement With Spain 


. A | Press release 386 dated July 15 


deral} Recommendations for an exchange of notes 
elop-Ftetween the Governments of the United States 
€ a) Fand Spain which would amend the United States- 
Con F Spain Air Transport Agreement to provide for a 
lic in} Smarish route to New York were made July 14 
olong fi) their respective Governments by U.S. and 
Id 8 J Spanish delegations which have been holding con- 
altations intermittently during May, June, and 
m of Fly. The original U.S.-Spain Air Agreement 
0 the Frhich was signed in 1944 was the first such bi- 
atify teral air agreement entered into by either coun- 
et of ty providing for postwar operations. Oswald 
rime |hyan, member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, is 
been |(tirman of the U.S. delegation. Don Jaime de 
Lon- |'inies of the Spanish Embassy in Washington is 
d the {airman of the Spanish delegation. 

talks, | Under the present agreement Spanish carriers 
'f the | 44 operate over two routes to the United States— 
ction §%%¢ to Miami and beyond to (a) Mexico and (b) 
y, the f4abana and points in the Caribbean and West 
p, be Coast of South America and the other to San Juan 
nited §"d Caracas. The delegations have recommended 
ging } ut the Spain-New York route requested by the 
sence | Panish be substituted for their route to Miami 
nsent |‘ Mexico and that that part of the route beyond 
gree- Miami to the Caribbean and West Coast South 
ture, | Werican points be added to the San Juan route. 
tatus | If accepted by their Governments, the delega- 
ears, | 00s’ recommendations will be incorporated into 
inan- |‘ Air Transport Agreement by an exchange of 
ould tes between the Governments. The new an 
ld be |*2 route description would read as follows: 


fford Route 1—a route from Spain to New York via Lisbon 
for ® | id the Azores in both directions. 

A0ute 2—a route from Spain to San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
rtant "’t Lisbon, the Azores and Bermuda, and Caracas in 
ee 


any, | ‘Bouuerin of July 12, 1954. p. 49. 


tletin |" 26, 1954 





both directions and from San Juan to points beyond in 
the Caribbean area and the West Coast of South America 
in both directions. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Finance 


Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund. Opened for signature at Washington December 
27, 1945. Bntered into force December 27, 1945. TIAS 
1501. 

Signature and acceptance: Israel, July 12, 1954. 

Articles of Agreement of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. Opened for signature 
at Washington December 27, 1945. Entered into force 
December 27, 1945. TIAS 1502. 

Signature and acceptance: Israel, July 12, 1954. 


International Court of Justice 


Statute of the International Court of Justice (part of the 
Charter of the United Nations signed at San Francisco 
June 26, 1945). 59 Stat. 1055; T. S. 993. 

Declaration, under Article 36, recognizing compulsory 
jurisdiction : 

Renewal deposited: Turkey, June 8, 1954. 
effective for five years from May 22, 1952.) 


(Renewal 


Convention on safety of life at sea. Signed at London 
June 10, 1948. Entered into force November 19, 1952. 
TIAS 2495. 

Acceptances deposited: Cambodia, March 2, 1954; 
U. S. S. R., May 10, 1954; Switzerland, May 19, 1954; 
Haiti, May 26, 1954. 

International load line convention. Signed at London 
July 5, 1930. Entered into force January 1, 1933. 47 
Stat. 2228. 

Accession deposited: Switzerland, May 19, 1954. 


Trade and Commerce 


Declaration regulating the commercial relations between 
certain contracting parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade and Japan. Done at Geneva 
October 24, 1953. Entered into force November 23, 
1953 for the United States. TIAS 2917. 

Acceptance deposited: Canada, June 9, 1954. 


United Nations 


Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Concluded at London No- 
vember 16, 1945. Entered into force November 4, 1946. 
TIAS 1580. 


Signature: Byelorussian 8.S.R. and Ukrainian S.S.R., 
May 12, 1954. 

Acceptance deposited: Byelorussian S.S.R. and Ukrain- 
ian S§.S.R., May 12, 1954. 


BILATERAL 
France 


Agreement amending Article 9 of the Educational Ex- 
change Agreement of October 22, 1948 (TIAS 1877). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Paris June 18 and 30, 
1954. Entered into force June 30, 1954. 
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Jordan 


Agreement relating to duty-free entry and defrayment 
of inland transportation charges for relief supplies of 
United States voluntary agencies. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Amman May 1 and June 29, 1954. Entered 
into force June 29, 1954. 





DEPARTMENT 








Appointment 


Christian A. Herter, Jr., to the Policy Planning Staff, 
effective July 19 (press release 389 dated July 16). 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted Under 
Article 73e of the Charter: Report of the Secretary- 
General. Summary of information transmitted by 
the Government of New Zealand. A/2656. June 10, 
1954. 16 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economie Commission for Europe. Annual Report (19 
March 1953-25 March 1954). Supplement No. 3. 
E/2556, E/ECE/187. 44 pp. printed. 

16th Report of the Administrative Committee on Co-Ordi- 
nation to the Economic and Social Council. E/2607. 
May 17, 1954. 18 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Report on the Ninth 
Session (19 April to 14 May 1954). E/2606, E/CN.7/- 
283. June 2, 1954. 54 pp. mimeo. 

Techniques of Evaluation of the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance. E/TAC/41. June 4, 1954. 
45 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Conference on Customs Formalities for 
the Temporary Importation of Private Road Vehicles 
and for Tourism. Final Act. E/CONF.16/19. June 
7, 1954. 13 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Conference on Customs Formalities for 
the Temporary Importation of Private Road Vehicles 
and for Tourism. Additional Protocol to the Con- 
vention Concerning Customs Facilities for Touring, 
Relating to the Importation of Tourist Publicity Doc- 
uments and Material. E/CONF.16/21. June 7, 
1954. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Transfer to the United Nations of the Functions and 
Assets of the Central Bureau, International One-Mil- 





* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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lionth Map of the World on the Millionth Scale, Pip, 


Report by the Secretary-General. E/2619. June 
1954. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Customs Convention on the Temporary Importation 
Private Road Vehicles. E/CONF.16/22. June ' 
1954. 34 pp. mimeo. 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 14 June 1954 from the Representative 
Thailand Addressed to the President of the Securj 
Council. §/3228. June 14, 1954. 1 p. mimeo, 

Letter Dated 17 June 1954 from the Representative , 
Syria to the President of the Security Counei 
$/3231. June 18, 1954. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Cablegram Dated 19 June 1954 from the Minister for 
ternal Relations of Guatemala Addressed to the Pres 
dent of the Security Council. 8/3232. June 19, 19% 
4 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 20 June 1954 from the Representative o/ 
Cuba Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. §/3235/Rev.1. June 21,1954. 1p. mime 

Cablegram Dated 20 June 1954 from the Minister fm 
External Relations of Guatemala Addressed to the 
President of the Security Council. $/3238. Jun 
21, 1954. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Cablegram Dated 20 June 1954 from the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Honduras Addressed to the Presi 
dent of the Security Council. $/3239. June 21, 19% 
1 p. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 22 June 1954 from the Representative oj 
Guatemala Addressed to the Secretary-General 
$/3241. June 23, 1954. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Cablegram Dated 22 June 1954 from the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Nicaragua Addressed to the Pres- 
dent of the Security Council. S$/3242. June 28, 1% 
2 pp. mimeo. 

Cablegram Dated 23 June 1954 from the Secretary of State 
for External Relations of Honduras Addressed to th 
President of the Security Council. 8/3243. June 2%, 
1954. 1 p. mimeo. 

Cablegram Dated 23 June 1954 from the Representative of 
Guatemala Addressed to the Secretary-General. 
$/3244. June 24, 1954. 1 p. mimeo. 

Cablegram Dated 23 June 1954 from the Chairman of the 
Inter-American Peace Commission Addressed to the 
Secretary-General. S/3245. June 24, 1954. 2 p 
mimeo. 

Cablegram Dated 23 June 1954 from the Minister for Et 
ternal Relations of Guatemala Addressed to the Se- 
retary-General. S/3246. June 24, 1954. 3 pp 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 24 June 1954 from the Representative of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Addressed to the 
Secretary-General. §/3247. June 24, 1954. 1p 
mimeo. 

Cablegram Dated 23 June 1954 from the Minister for Ex 
ternal Relations of Guatemala Addressed to the Sect 
tary-General. S/3248. June 24, 1954. 1 p. mimeo 


Trusteeship Council 


General Assembly Resolution 752 (VIII) and Trusteeship 
Council Resolution 866 (XIII): Attainment by the 
Trust Territories of Self-Government or Ind 


ence. Addendum to the report of the 
General. T/L.464/Add.1. June 23, 1954. 15 oh 
mimeo. 


General Assembly Resolution 750 (VIiI). The Togolatd 
Unification Problem. Note by the Secretary 
T/1130. June 23, 1954. 26 pp. mimeo. 

Provision of Information to the Peoples of Trust Tett 
tories. Report of the Secretary-General. 1/112 
June 24, 1954. 17 pp. mimeo. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: July 12-17 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press releases issued prior to July 12 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 364 of 
July 5, 369 of July 6, 370 of July 7, 377 of July 9, 
and 378 of July 10. 


No. Date Subject 
380 7/12 Dulles: Departure for Paris. 

*381 7/13 Radio discussions with Mexico. 
382 7/13 Recognition of Guatemala. 

*383 7/14 Berry appointment to Singapore. 
384 7/14 Philippine trade talk delegation. 
385 7/15 Crystallography conference. 

386 7/15 Air transport talks with Spain. 
387 7/15 Dulles: Return from Paris. 
388 7/16 Hungarian plane case. 

389 7/16 Herter appointment (re-write). 
390 T/17 Admission of foreign churchmen. 





*Not printed. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Foreign Relations of the United States .. . 
the basic source of information on U.S. diplomatic history 


1937, Volume Il, The British Commonwealth, 


Europe, Near East and Africa 


Prominent among the subjects treated in this volume are the 
efforts of the Department of State to promote more liberal 
trade policies by discussions looking to the conclusion of recip- 
rocal trade agreements and representations against discrimi- 


nating practices damaging to American commerce. Secretary Vol, 
of State Cordell Hull conceived his trade agreements program 
not merely as a means for promoting American business but as Au 


one important instrument that would help maintain interna- 
tional peace. 

A number of issues tended to strain relations with the Nazi 
Government of Germany in 1937. Persecution of the Jews 
continued with additional restrictive measures being applied. 
Trade relations were unsatisfactory. The German Govern- 
ment made representations against derogatory remarks by f 
Mayor La Guardia of New York about Hitler. . 

Among many matters of diplomatic concern in the Near East 
recorded in this volume were the Montreux Conference for the 
abolition of capitulations in Egypt, the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can diplomatic and consular representatives from Ethiopia 
which was under Italian occupation, the grant of an oil con- 
cession by the Iranian Government to the Amiranian Oil Com- 
pany, proposed abolition of capitulatory rights of the United 
States in the French Zone of Morocco, and interest of the 
United States in British proposals for the partition of Pales- 
tine between Arabs and Jews. 

Copies of this volume may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for $4.25 each. 
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Please send me ...........- copies of Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1937, Volume II, The British Commonwealth, Europe, Near East 
and Africa. 

NN iets. Sa cacan ein csckesmcmettin aw aminensagaaineee 
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